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FOR DERANGED NERVOUS SYSTEM 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. Cuas. WoopHousE, Rutland, Vt., says : 
‘*T have used it considerably, and can testify to 


its great value in functional derangements of 
the nervous system.’’ 


= 
= 
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N ENERGETIC, EXPERIENCED FRIEND, 
A’ with marked executive ability combined 
with tact in managing help, wishes position 

as superintendent matron, or housekeeper Ex- 
Best refer 
Address for two 


perienced in purchasing and catering. 
ence from present employers. 
weeks, No. 28, this Office. 


I 





OARD IN COTT AGE, Cc ENTRALLY L OCAT ED. 
Adults only. Address § 7 Main Avenue, Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. 

YOA RD ERS WANTED —FINE Loc AT ION, 
home comforts, good reference ; terms $5 to 
$8 per week. Address Box 91, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


OARDERS WANTED IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
Quiet home. healthy location, fine fishing and 
boating Terms moderate. One-half mile 
from Postoffice and station. Address 8. E. B. PYLE, 
Drumore, Lancaster County, Penna. 

NE FU RNISHED OR UNFURNISHED ND 
O story front room, in Friends’ family, a short 
distance north of Bustleton Station. 
sing e lady with privileges, Friend preferred ; sur- 
roundings open, high and healthy location, excel- 
lent water, a quiet and lovely home, very moderate 
terms Address, JOHN T. MARPLE, 


Bustleton, Philadelphia, Penna. 





PENING ‘FOR YOUNG JOURNALIST, WITH 
capital of from $500 to $2,000. Correspon 
dence invited. Address *‘Suburban,’’ care 

of FrRizgn1s’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF EX- 
perience, a position as housekeeper. Can 
come well recommended Address E. E. &., 

Wallicgford, Delaware County, Pa. 


Genealogies Traced 


in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIKK BROWN, 


1813 N . Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 


For | 


| 


The ei Friends’ Association Rooms, | 


140 N. Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
will be closed for the summer, beginning Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 22, 1895, and will be reopened 
about the middie of the Ninth month. 

All communications to the association can be 
sent by mail to ANNA JENKINS FERRIs, 

Corresponding Secretary, 

3306 Race Street, Philadelphia, ‘Penna. 


To Teachers and School Commitiees, 


The Committee 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends desire to 
aid Teachers in obtaining situatious in Friends’ 
schools, and school committees in 
teachers. 


Those wishing the codperation of the Committee 


will please address 
ELIZABETH J. ACTON, Cor. Secretary 


Salem, New Jersey. 


27 DAYS—$250.00. 


To Yellowstone Park and Salt Lake City. 


Will leave Philadelphia, Fifth-day, Eighth month 
1st, for Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis; in Yellow- 
stone Park six days, via Butte City or Helena, across 
Idaho, through Beaver Canon to Salt Lake City, 
Manitou tprings, Denver to Chicago or St. Louis, 
going through the most picturesque scenery in the 

ib NICHOLS Further inquiry of 

NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J 


Nantucket House to Rent. 


I have a letter from Hulda H Bonwill, a F:iend, 
known to many Philadelphians, who has a large, 
old-fashioned house on Nantucket Island, which she 
wishes to rent for the summer at what seems to me 
to be a very low, in fact almost a nominal, rent. 
The house, she says, is well situated, is furnished, 
and has a stable for two horses. 

a one interested and desiring further particu- 
lars, should address Hulda H. Bonwil!, 459 North 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. F. JENKINS. 


on Education and Schools of | 


obtaining 
' 





| less than one-half square from the beach. 


The Fondhall Cottage, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC CITY, 


Five miles below Atlantic, 100 yards from beach, 
opens Sixth month 22, 1895, under management of 
Friends. Trolleys pass door to Atlantic and Long- 
port at short interva's House newly refitted Price 
moderate. Aduress, S. R. WI! KINS, South Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


BY-THE-SEA, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Aves., 
Atlantic City. N. J. 


Mrs. ALONZO BRowN, Profrietor, 
Formerly of Fothergill House. 


Reduced rates during June and September. 


‘The Abor-ton. 


Kept by Friends. Situated one half block 
from the ocean; near hot and cold sea water baths. 
For particulars address, 

HANNAH BORTON, 
8 Sea View Avenue, cean Grove, N. J. 


Home Comforts 


|The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, 4th house 


fro m the Beach. 
| A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N 


| Preston’s Sunnyside, 


On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS, 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 
pe gee mae excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
yhia, through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA 


‘The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


| Near the Beach. 


First-class in all Respects 
James [1. [loore. 


M. E. Humpton. H. M. Humpton 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. Jd. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
The 


| house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
| ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


THE ‘MELOS, 


| air. 


Open all the Year. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Telephone. 224, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
comforts of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 


| cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 


and sun parlor. 
JAMES HOOD. 








ea _FRIENDS' 


BISHOP 
PHILLIPS BROOKS'’S 


‘PERFECT FREEDOM.” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service 

Thought aad Action. 

The Daty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thauksgiving Sermon. 

New Year’s Sermon. | 
Abraham Lincoln. | 


With an Etched Portrait by W, H. W. BICKNELL | 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Ch 1S e. Brown & Co.,70 Pearl St., Boston | 


Darlin ton Semin r re 
— the one y Young Ladies. | 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. | 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month | 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, | 
27 acres. Matbematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has n | 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. | 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, | 

| 
| 





mostly specialists. Terms $180 per year 
For Illustrated Catalogus address the principal. | 
Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


The Kindergarten Training Class | 


will be re-opened in Friznps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- | 
TON, DELAWARE, in Ninth month, in charge of | 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann | 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIz- | 
MANN, now of Washington, D.S., will act as Con- | 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues | 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. | 
——_— —— 
| 
| 





Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and a Pupils | 
of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. | 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary 
Intermediate, and High School. The penotiie | 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- | 


ing pupils. Students admitted at anytime. Send | 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 

Principal, | 
cYy NTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. | 


Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VaLLey, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses reparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
Rom New located on Long Island, about 30 miles 

om New York. For omen and as ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 
Locust Valley, Long 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


Schoo! for both sexes under the care 

uarterly Meeti The pree=nt build- 

A ee ee san- 
itary arrangemen 

Prepares en oe teed business or om scucaPaily end and 

tly located near the Harlem BR. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 

lars, ad 


| taculars, address 


dress 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN SNEEESUSS, 
a Chappaqua, N. Y. | 
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Tvory SOAP 


It FLOaTs 


When you pack for the sea shore or the mountains, fill a tray of 
your trunk with Ivory Soap and require your laundress to use .t. 
Light summer garments should be washed only with a pure white 
soap. 


Tre Procren & Gamace Co., Cin’ti 


| The JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


saves the heat lost in other open fires. This means 

that two or more rooms on one or different floors 

can be heated in mid-winter by the — open fire. 
Send for Catalogue No. 


Edwin A. Jackson & _ Bro., 50 Beekman ‘Sty New Yo New York, 


u—~ 






MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


The Quickest, Cheanest, and Easiest Method of Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables - 


Makes delicious canned goods. Preserves their original form and flavor. 

A great saver of time, of labor, and of fruit which would otherwise be wasted. 

The Mudge Plan is 80 easy and simple any child can successfully operate it. 
Write for prices and testimonials. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO, 1101 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A book of recipes, by Mra, 8. T. Rorer, on canuing, jelly making, 
pickling, and cooking given free with each Canner. 





Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 

Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 

able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
pond of the question. 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
nyamure Philadelphia. 





Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURBS. 


| PEIRCE SCHOOL... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes, 


SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS 
or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPH! A_____ eee, 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 


Founder and Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


| 

Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, | 

1895. Full College Courses for young men and | 
young women, leading to Classical, kngineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 


CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Primary, Intermediate, High School, 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
and College Preparato 


couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<~——~<«<<< 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics 


Send for catalogue ian nae 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H oer a 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. j 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY | 





Entrance examinations held a throughout 
1 





MEETING OF FRIENDS. Day Ses fons 'go-—'96 bogie - app en ie 
mod veni ay sions 95— in Monday, September 
alana = s all all specialist 5. Night Sessions Sessember 16, 1895. 
three courses a on Scientific * Sc ool literature, including addresses of Ex 
and the Literary ; ch ay. cae ysical, a biological epee Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
laboratories; manual Special care Day, free 
pupils ty teachers who ae Heat trai f The Connanee aah Senile 
circulars and 


other information, address, ppp Assisted to Positions. 
GEORGE L. MARIS. Principal. 








YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 








SUCH AS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TCTORS, CLERKS, 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 





One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
uuequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5,.0° 


1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


per week. Address 


G. M. PHILLIPS. Ph.D., Principal. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LII.No. 27. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
XXVII. 


The Church is not composed of Friends, Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, or any other sect 
exclusively as such, but among them all and everywhere 
those who are obedient to the Father's will, and clothed 
with his spirit, constitute the sons and daughters of God, 
and members of the Church of Christ. 

SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


THE YEAR. 


From an early sermon, at a funeral at Macedon Centre, N. 


a 
in 1860. 
STRIVING. 
LonG I’ve groped in darkness, Father, 
Far off seems the promised land, 
Scarcely trusting, in my weakness, 
Light will come at thy command. 


Sorely needing Faith and Patience, 
Ever—so to evil prone, 

Wrestling, I have lain, like Jacob, 
With my head upon a stone. 


With my eyes upon the ladder, 
Reaching heavenward from the ground, 
I have sought, with earnest striving, 
Strength, to mount its lowest round. 


And though angels have descended, 
Sometimes, to my low estate, 

For the fulness of their mission 
Longingly, I watch and wait. 


Though at times have gleams of brightness 
Shone around my devious way, 

And sweet notes of glad thanksgiving, 
Seemed fair harbingers of day— 


Yet again have cloud and tempest 
Hid the sunlight from my view, 

And in blindness, vainly striving, 
What I would not, that I do. 


But, though in the lengthened contest, 
Weary ways my feet may know, 
Yet, oh Father, till thou bless me, 
I will sever let thee go. 
Wilmington, Del., 1872. 


—Priscilla T. Speakman. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN WORSHIP. 


INSTRUMENTAL music has been, and is still, largely em- 
ployed in the worship of heathen nations. In Babylon, 
for instance, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego were 
commanded to fall down and worship the image that 
Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up, on hearing the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dul- 
cimer, and all kinds of music. 

At a much earlier period the Israelities used the 
musical instruments which they brought from Egypt, in 
celebrating their deliverance on the banks of the Red 
Sea. 

In the minute instructions which Moses received at 
Mount Sinai, as regards worship and sacrifices, no 
mention is made of instrumental music except that of 
trumpets, which were sounded at special times. 


| 


| harps, etc. 





and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 6, 1895. 


s JOURNAL. 
(Vol. XXIII. No. 1181 


It isin the time of Saul and David that we find the first 
mention of music in worship. The Levites were ap- 
pointed to bring the ark back to Jerusalem with noise of 
The example of David appears to be that 
upon which the advocates of instrumental music in wor- 
ship chiefly rely. They say, ‘‘If the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel so freely used it, the practice cannot be intrinsically 
wrong.’’ The question, however, is not whether it is 


| right or wrong intrinsically, but whether it is so in the 
| circumstances in which we are placed. 


Thus no Christian 
would think it right now to revive the Jewish sacrifices, 


| although formerly enjoined by God himself ; because that 


dispensation has passed away, and has been displaced by 
a new and perfect dispensation in which the types of the 
law have received a spiritual fulfillment. The realities, 
of which they were the shadow, have been revealed by 
the coming of Christ, and now to revert to those sacri- 
fices would be tantamount to a denial of our belief in 
the efficacy of the ‘‘ one offering by which He hath per- 
fected forever them that are sanctified.’’ 

If the sacrifices, therefore, in which the outward 
worship of the Jews chiefly consisted, are abolished, so 
are all their accompaniments. 

It is a remarkable fact that no instrumental music 
is now used in the synagogue worship of the Jews, and 
doubtless this was the case in the time of our Saviour. 

The early Christians were many of them devout Jews, 
and for a while continued the synagogue mode of wor- 
ship. 

We shall search the New Testament in vain for any 
direction or example in the first Christians for the use of 
musical instruments in worship. The few references in 
the New Testament to music are quite outside the idea 
of worship, either amongst the Jews or the assemblies of 


| the Christians. 


The immediate followers of Christ were actuated by 


| the strongest of all motives—ardent love to him. They 
| did not require the aid of 


music, or other outward 
stimulants, to offer to God their heartfelt adoration. 
They had ‘‘ tasted that the Lord is gracious’’; and 


| whether it was in prayer or thanksgiving, it was from the 
| abundance of the heart that their mouths spoke. 


We do 
not read that in that wondrous gathering of the early 


Church, when the disciples were baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, any artificial music was needed to make their 
praises and prayers more acceptable to God. Their 
associations with music were theatrical, pagan, or im- 
moral ; accordingly we find no trace of it in the worship 
of the primitive Christians. 

After the disruption of the Roman Empire, when 
Christianity had lost much of its spiritual life and power, 
the feeling against instrumental music ceased to exist in 
the Western Church. 

The Greek Church, whose separation from the Western 
Church commenced A. D. 484 and which was not finally 
separated until A. D. 1054, did not and has never since 
used instrumental music in its services—a singular proof 
of the practice of that period, seeing no Church has so 
much prided itself on its unchanging doctrine and ritual. 

The early British Church used no music in its services. 

It is said that Pope Vitalian brought the organ to 
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Rome about A. D. 670; and in the time of Charle- 
magne, in the following century, it became common in 
Romish churches in his dominions, though not general. 

Thomas Aquinas, about the year 1250, writes: 
‘¢ Our Church does not use musical instruments, as harps 
and psalteries, in the praise of God, lest she should seem 
to judaize.’ 

Savonarola, about A. D. 1494, includes the recent 
introduction of music amongst the evidences of the 
then degraded condition of the Church. 

“No one,’’ says he, “teaches the Holy Scriptures; since that 
light has been extinguished it has been nigh:. Instead of preaching 
Christ they offer for money from the pulpit a mixture of philosophy 
and Christianity. 


disturb even the still devotion of individuals, the devil has begun to 


bring into operation music and the organ, which only please the ear | 


and edify nothing.”’ 

The learned Erasmus wrote in a similar strain against 
the use of organs in churches, observing people flock 
thereto as to a theatre or stage, that their ears may be 
tickled or delighted. 

The Presbyterian Church for centuries admitted no 
artificial music in their worship, and Dr. Chalmers writes 
against the mistaken idea that devotion can be created 
and sustained by the solemn strains of the oratorio and 
the most skilled music. 

At the time of the establishment of the Church of 
England, the Puritan party in that Church in 1536 
carried a protest in the House of Convocation which 
styles ‘‘the playing of organs a foolish vanity.’’ At- 
tempts were made to put them down, which only failed by 
one vote. 

This party, in 1586, proposed that all cathedral 
churches may be put down ‘‘ where the service of God is 
grievously abused by piping with organs, singing, ring- 
ing, and trowling of psalms, from one side of the choir to 
another.’’ 

Isaac Robson, in his pamphlet on ‘Music in Worship,”’ 
writes : 

“ Music gradually crept into the Church between the 7th and 15th 
centuries, which, it will be generally admitted, embrace the darkest 
period of its history—a period when, practical piety being nearly 
extinct, it had become the fashion, in imitation partly of pagan wor- 
ship and partly of the Jewish ritual, to endeavor, by splendid edifices 
and music, by showy vestments, and by a variety of imposing 
ceremonies, to strike the senses, and obtain the admiration and sup- 
port of the unreflecting masses of the community. We may 
trace this tendency, variously modified, not only in the Romish Church, 
but also in those of the Reformation, including some of the various 
bodies of Nonconformists Hence, instrumental music, and other 
practices which were discarded by the early Puritans and the fouaders 
of other sects, have been gradually introduced by their successors.”’ 

In all churches there have always been some who 
have lifted up their protest against music as ah ac- 
companiment to worship. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, a Wesleyan, says: 

‘** Musical instruments in the house of God are, at least under the 
Gospel, repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, and tend not a little to 
corrupt the worship of God Can mere sounds, no matter 
how melodious, be considered as giving praise to God? Can God be 
pleased with sounds which are emitted by no sentient being ? 

“ Should not all who wish well to the spread of pare and undefiled 
religion lift up their hands, their influence, and their voice against 
them ?’’ 

Archdeacon Sinclair, at St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, in addressing a crowded congregation of work- 
ing men and women, gave it as his opinion, that to be 
criticising architecture, admiring pictures, and listening 
with approbation to instrumental and vocal music, while 
the professed object of the meeting was to obtain for- 
giveness of sins and the blessing of the Almighty, was, 
to say the least of it, very nearly allied to profaneness. 

C. H. Spurgeon stands out as one who had the cour- 
age of his convictions. His congregation of 4,000 


| must be from the heart. 





They hold markets, too, in the churches; and to | 


| change our opinions. 


| and rituals—what had we to do with them? 


| meusbers has demonstrated the great fact that their wor- 
ship needs neither organ nor choir singing. 

Christian worship must be that which is in spirit and 
in truth; it must proceed from the heart, as the wor- 
shipper is brought face to face, as it were, with the ever- 
present Saviour. 

We have had sufficient evidence that in all ages of 
the Church, enlightened Christians have conclusively 
testified that it is spiritual harmony which is the delight 
of Heaven, and that melody, with or without words, 
To employ music, therefore, to 
stimulate the worshipper to devotional exercise, is to use 
a material and outward means, similar to the ritual of 
Rome, to excite the passions, which may easily be mis- 
taken for devotion. Worship, to be worth anything, 
must be rational. Before offering praise, there should be 
some intelligent sense of our dependence on God, and a 
grateful appreciation of his goodness. 

J. Hincston Fox. 


WORK OF THE FIRST. DAY SCHOOLS. 


A paper from Newtown First-day School, read at Bucks Union. 


| Wuar has the First-day School done for the Society ? 


Emerson has said in substance something like this, 
not only that we do, but. that it is right we should, 
It is so easy to think we are right, 
to feel sure we are right, when from a fuller development 


of thought or contemplation of action we have found 


ourselves wrong. 

Looking back to the First-day school movement at 
the start, I remember well with what misgivings I under- 
took the work. No line of action had been laid out, and 
each one was left to his individual promptings. What 
would those promptings be? What would be the work 
and what the result of the work? Educated in a strictly 
conscientious and moral way, I had yet grown up with- 
out any reverence for the Bible, and with but little 
knowledge of its teachings. It was connected in my 
mind with church teachings ; with creeds and ceremonies 
This feel- 
ing was shared in by many. From the school’s tentative 
state it soon passed into a more definite one. AA little 
book of questions and answers by Jane Johnson was soon 
issued and met the need of many. This was followed by 
a number of similar volumes, prominent among them 
was the ‘‘ Young Friends’ Manual,’’ by Benjamin Hallo- 
well. How well I remember that s# came to answer my 
need and to give me courage to go on. Years have 
passed and it seems to be my special duty to-day,—the 
pressure having been brought upon me to write something 
for this Union,—to acknowledge the error of my fore- 
bodings ; to testify to my faith that has grown with the 
growth of the school, and to query, and present these 
thoughts, What has the First-day school done for us ? 

What Aas it done? It.has made us broader in our 
views. As a Society it has made us stronger and firmer. 
The tendency, contrary to the expectation of many, has 
been away from external beliefs and outward authorities, 
and has been more to impress the thought that the spirit 
of the Father dwells in every soul as a guide and moni- 
tor, that if listened to and obeyed, will lead away from 
the wrong and into the right. Our Society has held up, 
I think, nearer than any other, as a basis of religion the 
two great commandments: (1) ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind,’’ and (2) ‘‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ 

A strict attention, by children thus taught, 
monitions of duty, has born its legitimate fruit. 


to the 
As an 
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outgrowth of the First-day schools, we find in the cities 
of Philadelphia, New York, and other cities, ‘‘ Children’s 
Aid Societies,’’ ‘* Children’s Mission Schools,’’ etc. They 
are doing a good work. Young hearts and hands have 
been opened wide. Words of comfort and cheer and 
helpfulness are carried into many a darkened life and 
home, and help given to many a saddened spirit, up to a 


higher plane of humanity, and sweet peace must have | 


come to those who have faithfully followed the injunction 
of Jesus: ‘‘ Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.’’ 

Quakerism means reform ; it does not mean that we 
shall rest upon what our forefathers did, but that we shall 


‘‘Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the | 


desperate, wintry sea.’’ ‘*New occasions teach new 
duties,’’ and we must work for them. 
of the ancestors whose martyrdom has made us free, if 
we do not grasp the situation as it is presented to us to- 
day and do what is commanded us to do. 

As another outgrowth of the First-day school is the 
Young Friends’ Association, with its widening and broad- 
ening influence. From what seemed the fast-growing 
decline of our Society we find a new interest and a new 
life. 

The direct official recognition of the Yearly Meeting 
was slow perhaps, but at length it came ; and now the 
Yearly Meeting is being helped and sustained by the 
younger members of our Society, who have gathered 
strength, and made spiritual advancement, first, through 
the teachings of the First-day schools, and afterwards by 


| the world. 


| work. 
Weare not worthy | 





the meetings and comminglings of the associations. The | 


First-day school unions and First-day school conferences 
have been wide-reaching in their results. How much we 
may owe to the careful compilers of the First-day School 
Lesson Leaflets it would be hard to estimate. They have 
led us through the historic ground of the ‘‘ Holy Land,”’ 


| enter upon .the beginning of a series of difficulties 


made us acquainted with the life and character of the | 


‘son of man’’—the historic Jesus, who went about 
doing good, healing the sick, and lifting up the fallen ; 
whose perfected humanity enabled him to say to others: 
‘« Be ye perfect.’” They have made us better to compre- 
hend the ‘‘son of God ’’—the spirit, the Christ within— 
Christ, the Light, the Life which is given to every man 
‘to profit withal,’’ and from the deeper study and 
keener insight which we have gained has made us feel to 
be true that a greater growth would have been made in 
Christian grace in these more than eighteen hundred 
years that have elapsed since those beautiful precepts 
were taught, and that beautiful life was lived, had more 
attention been given to those precepts taught, and to that 
beautiful life, and less to what has simply been men’s 
opinions about him. 

The growth in the adult classes has been due to the 
claim rightly made by Friends: ‘‘ In essentials, unity ; 
in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.’’ A 
growth, a spiritual advancement must be made where a 
free expression of thought is given in the fullness of love. 
As we continue to grow, as we still farther advance, might 
not these two classes—the junior and adult—take up for 
consideration those questions of the day, the rightful 
solving of which will help to make life purer and human- 
ity better. Jesus has said: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these, my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.’’ The poor we have always with us. 
way can their condition be made better belongs to one of 
the social questions of the day. We, enjoying the free- 
dom of country life, with the fullness of sunshine, the 
abundance of air, the fragrance of woods and flowers, 
have no realization of the sin and misery which is a con- 
sequence of the crowded tenement houses of our large 


In what ° 


cities. Is there any way to ameliorate such conditions ? 
The licensing of any evil, is evil. What, then, can be 
said of the continued licensing of intoxicating drinks ? 
Can there be anything wrong in such questions being 
considered by any class of any First day school ? 

The fundamental principle of the Society of Friends, 
—the inspeaking-Voice, the Light Within,—has become 
indoctrinated into the various religious denominations of 
The early Friends have made their influence 
felt far and wide in this particular, and when it shall be 
asked, What is the First-day school doing for the 
Society ? we will have to admit that that must be meas- 
ured by the increased membership of the Society, the 
work that it may do, and the results that shall follow that 
‘« By their fruits shall ye know them.”’ 


Correspondence of Friends’ Snteliigenoer and Journal. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1895. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


THE meeting spent some earnest exercise upon the home 
life into which our children grow ; desiring that parents 


| should cultivate their children’s friendship and confi- 
| dence from very early years, should show them an exam- 
| ple of wise restraint and Christian gladness at meal 
| times, should meet in a serious and truthful way their 


early questions, and that fathers as well as mothers should 
write to their children at school. Some Friends raised 
the recurring dissatisfaction with birthright membership, 
which continually crops up. Our present method is not 
theoretically defensible perhaps ; but to substitute for it 


| some plan by which full membership had to come by ap- 


plication at the dawn of adult life is probably only to 
A 
mere formal admission, which it would often come to, 
would be a little worse than our present system—a ‘‘ con- 
version ’’ test would exclude some of the best people 


| whose experience of this great spiritual reality has been 
| one of quiet and unconscious development—a ‘‘ creed ’’ 


test, which it might easily come to, would be the absolute 
negation of the Quaker idea, and a ‘‘ character”’ test, 
the most satisfactory of all, is not exactly discriminating, 
for character is not a peculiarity of our Society. So that 
it will probably be long before any serious proposal for 
change is made. 

The Annual Home Mission Meeting was this year de- 
voted principally to the adult school movement, which 
includes by far the larger portion of our whole aggressive 
work. This was a change for the better, as it dealt with 
a great interest with which we could all unite. It appears 
that we now have 27,000 adult scholars, and 13,000 
children. These 40,000 are all from the working classes. 
If all be well, I hope soon to be permitted to lay before 
the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL a fuller 


| description of this work, which has been of untold bene- 


| fit to us. 


One of the concerns of the Yearly Meeting 
was to appeal to the young men born in our families, 


| trained in our ways, and bred in our best schools, not to 


lapse from their duty in taking up the burden of the 
Society’s work, considering that from our adult school 
there comes a steady, if not strong, stream of new mem 


bers, who, while of great personal worth, have not passed 


through that training in restraint which alone makes 
possible a Friends’ meeting for business or for worship. 
This danger of young men lapsing is not widely felt ; it 
seems to occur in some localities only, and I think I am 
not wrong in connecting it with the fact that in some of 


| those localities a few of the paid resident mission workers, 
| of whom there are about a score, are stationed. Arrange 


ments of that kind are likely to damp self-reliance and 
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enthusiasm. And without enthusiastic voluntary work 
Quakerism cannot perform its duties asa church. No 
doubt my explanation may be due to my own bias, and 
many of my Friends would think differently. 

An interesting question of no small difficulty was 
brought up by two quarterly meetings, and endorsed by 
the Women’s Yearly Meeting. Our women Friends have 
a feeling that they have not quite equal rights with men 
Friends. It arose from the fact that the American Corre- 
spondence question was decided a year ago by men 


| 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NEW THOUGHTS ON THE MINISTRY. 


At the meeting of the First-day School Association, 
Fourth-day evening of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting week, 
some new thoughts were advanced with respect to this 
subject. It was suggested, for one thing, that ministers 


| be sent out to silent meetings where vocal ministry was 


desired, and that to pay their traveling expenses upon 


| such a mission was a very different thing from giving 


| them a salary for preaching. 


Friends only, though an application was made from the | 


ther house for admission. This regrettable incident was 
due to a little confusion in the arrangements; men 
Friends generally have no feeling against any develop 
ment of the work and influence of women Friends. It 
is not a case of men against women at all. 
yearly meeting house is hardly large enough for really 
useful joint sittings on matters of administration. 
believe that legally London Yearly Meeting is the meeting 
of men Friends, and this disability it issought to remove. 


It was explained, also, that 
they were under no compulsion to speak if they felt no 
sufficient inward call, even after having accepted the mis- 


| sion ; but that they be sent as encouragement to small or 
| weak meetings who wished for them. 


Our largest | 


We | 


A large joint committee has been appointed to bring up | 


a proposal next year, and as we all desire the same thing, 
no doubt a satisfactory plan will be produced. The need 


for a Hall of Residence for women students was before | 


both the School Conference and the Women’s Yearly 
Meeting once more. 
realization. 


By way of contrast: Towards Foreign Missions our | humanity asks the service and he can render it, he ought 


subscriptions were never so large as they are now. The 
total income of the Association is $65,000, mostly by 
subscription ; this is for India, China, and Madagascar. 
The Syriac Mission accounts for some thousands of pounds 
more, and then there is Constantinople, Philippopolis, 
and Natal. Altogether, we have now about seventy-seven 
missionaries. There is a little training home for them 
in London, founded by the late John Horniman, where 
five young men are now in preparation. 

The Tract Association Meeting was important this 
year. It has been a rather abortive body for some years, 
and is to be reorganized with new methods and new men. 
Coiportage is intended, and a considerable output of 
modern tracts and books is expected, for which a consid- 
erable sum has been provided. 

The Friends’ Temperance Union Meeting was earnest 


Government, which provides machinery both for prohi- 
bition and for gradual reduction of licenses. 

The Friends’ Provident Institution uttered its usual 
note of congratualation on its uninterrupted prosperity. 
Only two-thirds of the ‘‘ expected’’ deaths have oc- 
curred, and the average of the policy-holders at death 
was 6214 years. 4% per cent. is the average interest on 
investments. But space would fail to tell of a// the aux- 


yearly meeting time. 

The general effect of the whole meeting may be lik- 
ened to the teaching of the Twelfth Chapter of Romans : 
‘« Be practical and be thorough.”’ 

Joun Wn. GraHaM. 

[Nore.—In last week’s letter the name of Samuel R. 
Neave was wrongly printed Neame. | 

MEDITATE daily on the things of eternity, and by the 
grace of God do something daily which thou wouldst 
wish to have done when the day of judgment comes.— 
Dr. Pusey. 

NoTHING is sweeter than love, nothing more coura- 
geous, nothing fuller or better in heaven or earth, because 
love is born of God, and cannot rest but in God.— 
Thomas 4 Kempis. 


Want of money alone prevents its | 





Another idea was that the need for this service con- 
stitutes the call to it, as simply and surely as in the case 
of any other service. If we see a child fallen down in 
the streets and it cries for help, we do not stand waiting 
for some special call to help it to its feet again,—its need 
constitutes our call, and we step forward involuntarily to 
do what we can. So in the case of the vocal ministry. 


| If the meeting desires it and anyone feels that he can in 
| any degree meet that desire and need, his call is clear to 


respond. 

The thought is, perhaps, new, for we are accustomed 
to feel that the minister serves as to God alone; but the 
facts are that he serves God through humanity, and if 


to do so. 

The Divine call is in all cases the Divine answer to 
the cry of human need. The Father seeks always to bless 
by the outflow of his spirit. The question is, Who will 
lend himself to this service? If the motive be sincere 
and simple the matter will not be wanting. 

But one word should be said on the other hand for 
those meetings which are well supplied with ministers, 
but yet lack life. What is one to do, asks a minister, if 


| one feels the inward command to speak, and obeys, and 
| is afterward given to understand, directly from the elders, 


or indirectly from the body of the meeting, that his min- 
istry was not acceptable? In truth, this is a serious 
question, for there is always danger of words without life 


| if a minister fall into the habit, so to speak, of appearing 


: | in the ministry, or in vocal prayer week after week. 
in its support of the Local Veto and Control Bill of the | 


| flow constitute the call, and that combination alone. 


And yet there is a clear and sufficient answer to this, 
if we realize sufficiently that human need and divine out- 
If 


| a minister feels any doubt whatever of the acceptability 


| of his message, why not make it short ? 


It is the long 


| sermons which arouse dissatisfaction in the hearers’ hearts 


A minister is not an ir- 
He is 


if words be given without life. 
responsible agent, nor responsible alone to God. 


; | responsible to God and the meeting in which he speaks. 
iliary meetings which gather at Devonshire House at | 


It is clearly his duty to heed the advices of the overseers 


| if they tell him he is falling into words without power. 


It is not always possible for the minister himself to know 
what effect his message has upon his hearers. But he 


| should be guided by suggestions from without as balance 


| ward education as a balance to the inner instruction. 


| state of society in many quarters. 


to the thought stirring within, as truly as man needs out- 
If 
this fact had wider recognition it would be better for the 
For the cry comes 


| from both sides: no ministry, and ministry without life, 
cand of the two the latter is beyond a doubt the greater 


| selves with great care and endeavor to prune 


evil. 

We would urge upon all ministers to examine them- 
their 
thought of needless words, for the thought is the heav- 
enly gift, the words are the speaker’s own ; his transla- 
tion of the Divine message. And we would also earnestly 
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suggest that there are many holding full qualification for 
the ministry who have never yet trusted themselves in 
vocal expression, and if these will but be faithful there 
need be no meetings separating after lifeless silence. 
Sixth month 20, 1895. * * * 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


AMANDA K. MILLER. 


In Brooklyn Meeting, in New York Monthly Meeting, 
and in New York Yearly Meeting, there is a vacant place ; 
in a large, circle of acquaintance there is a void; in the 
smaller one of intimate friends it is an aching void ; and 


in one household a light has gone out, causing darkness | 


and desolation that may be felt. 
It seems scarcely admissible, indeed almost indeligate, 


to refer to the household over which our departed friend | 
was the presiding spirit, and in which she was the center | 
of admiration, of respect, of filial tenderness, and of the | 
heart’s affections ;—with these bereaved ones the sorrow | 
is still fresh, and the weeks running into months that have | 


elapsed since it occurred have served only to deepen the 
sense of bereavement. 


those of sympathy ; so we leave them in the privacy of 
their mourning to condole with each other, while we offer 
a little message of condolence—it may seem more like 
lamentation—to her friends and acquaintances. 


The mere enumeration of her merits, and the simple | 


expression of appreciation, to a stranger might seem like 


the extravagance of eulogy ; but not so where she was | 
known, and certainly not to those who were privileged to | 


enjoy her society, and, still more, to possess that rich 
treasure—her triendship. There would seem to be a sig- 


nificance in her very mame, for truly she was one to be | 


loved ; her heart qualities being as appreciable as those of 
her intellect. 

If the hundreds of women who during a considerable 
portion of their early life were almost daily under her in- 
fluence, and who have looked into that benevolent face 
and felt the reciprocity of interest and sympathy,—could 


be brought together to give their testimony, how eagerly | 


would they join in expressing the sentiment, ‘‘ Yes, I 
have loved Amanda, as long as I have known her.”’ 
Many who were parents of her pupils, learned to esteem 
and to love her, first for their children’s sake, and ulti- 
mately for her many estimable qualities, which, after a 
personal acquaintance, they had themselves discovered. 

Amanda Kellog Clarke was the daughter of Rufus and 
Sarah Glover Clarke, and was born on the 25th of Elev- 
enth month, 1822. The place of her birth was the his- 
toric village of White Plains, N. Y. She had seven sis- 
ters and one brother, and as her mother was of the Metho- 
dist persuasion, the children were not born members of 
the Society of Friends. After the death of the only son, 
which occurred while he was a youth, Sarah Clarke be- 
came convinced of Friends’ principles, and by her re- 


quest she and her minor daughters were all received into | 


membership. Although only a child when admitted into 
the Society, Amanda as she came to understand the true 
inwardness of Quakerism became a Friend by convince- 
ment, and a penitent by conviction ; being led to fathom 
the deep things pertaining to the Spirit, and to feel and 
know for herself what is truth. Like most others who 
have gone down into the depths of religious experience, 
she was, for a time, very serious, and some, perhaps, 
would have called her despondent ; but after this dis- 


pensation had done its appropriate work, she rose above | 


it, took fresh courage, and became the staunch, conserva- 


| sacred things. 





Their grief is too poignant to | 
bear the expression of words, even though intended as | 





| to them—were far above the common order of 
| and the friends to whose keeping they were intrusted 


| she could for them were worthy of a true mother. 
was something grand in her loyalty to the memory of her 


last forty years. Under the powerful ministry of George 
F. White, at Rose Street Meeting, New York, of which 
she was a regular attender, her ‘‘ Quakerism ’’ became 


| pronounced, her religious experience deepened, and her 


spiritual vision enlarged, so that she was henceforth 
a firm believer in the doctrines of the early Friends, 
having a high appreciation of a pure Gospel ministry, 
and a reverent regard for the Holy Scriptures and for all 
She served her monthly and her Yearly 
Meeting with marked ability as clerk, yet such was her 


| diffidence in all matters of a religious character, that she 


was not active—much less forward—in meetings for Dis- 


| cipline, believing, as do so many concerned Friends, that 


there is 400 much said in these assemblies. 
She received her rudimentary education in the com- 


| mon schools, and then pursued studies of a higher grade 


in the Female Academy at Albany. While yet ‘‘in her 
teens ’’ she took charge of classes in the school of her 
sister, Arabella Clarke, in New York city. From this 
time on—except during the short period of her married 
life—she was mostly connected with educational work 
until within the last few years. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury she filled an important and honorable place in the 
‘« Friends’ Seminary ’’ in New York, being the highest 
female teacher in that institution from the time of its 
establishment in 1861 until she took final leave of the 
class-room and retired to the enjoyment of her home and 
her family. In the seminary she instructed both sexes ; 
and it was soon discovered that her influence over 
boys and young men was as valuable and as powerful as 
it had been and as it still was over those of her own sex. 
Her pupils could scarcely fail to respect her for her dig- 
nity, to admire her for her ability, to appreciate her for 
her merit, and to love her for her genial sympathy. Her 
intellect was keen, analytical, and profound ; her fancy 
was lively, and her stores of information were as orderly 
in arrangement as they seemed inexhaustible in supply. 
Pupils that came from Aer class room had learned some- 


| thing that was not to be found in their text-book. 


That she wielded a powerful as well as a facile pen 
need not be told to those who knew her as a correspond- 
ent ; andso nice, so just, was her discrimination, that the 
difference of phraseology was very marked between a 


| religious paper anda business or philanthropic report ; 


while her familiar letters were characterized by ease, 
fluency, and a gentle touch of humor. Her metrical 
effusions—though she was modest about giving publicity 
verses, 


have cherished and preserved them among their choicest 
literary treasures. Her imagination took a wide range, 


her taste was exceedingly delicate, and her remarkable 


power of expression gave her the opportunity to convey 
her message by either vehicle—prose or verse—according 
to the character of the message itself, and the state of 
feeling that had prompted it. 

On the 28th of Sixth month, 1847, Amanda K. 
Clarke was married to Dr. Charles F. Miller, a son of 
Dr. John Miller, of Truxton, N. Y. Having settled in a 
malarious district, and being highly esteemed, he had a 
large practice, in attending to which his health failed so 
that he went into a decline and died in about six and a 
half years after their marriage. Thus, at the early age of 


| thirty-one years, was Amanda left a widow with two small 


children to care for, and her efforts to do the best that 
There 


husband, and the care that she took to keep it fresh and 
bright before the children who could not appreciate him 


tive, dignified, and useful Friend, so well known for the | while he lived but who were early taught to venerate his 
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memory. As her son grew to manhood she took pleasure 
in remarking how much he reminded her of his father. 
She passed more than forty-one years in the state of 
widowhood, and survived all of her sisters except: the 
youngest. 

On the 26th of Fourth month last, our friend was 
stricken with that mortal disease, pneumonia, and in eight 
days from the time of the attack her purified spirit was 
released from its earthly tabernacle, and,—as we rever- 
ently believe,—permitted to join the loved ones gone 
before. During her illness she was not only patient, but 
serene and cheerful. On the last day of her life, when 
her attention was directed to the weather, she quoted | 
poetry at some length, and about two hours before her 
death she spoke to her children and smiled. The ex- 
pression on her face just before the change was compara 
ble to the bright rays of a setting sun, and the many 
friends who looked upon that face after death were com- 
forted, in the midst of their sorrow, by the calm, peace- 
ful expression which it bore. 

She died at her home in Brooklyn, on the 3d of Fifth 
month, 1895, aged 72 years, 5 months, and g days. 

When we think of the wealth of intellect, the warmth | 
of heart, the noble character, and the meritorious life of 


Amanda K. Miller our words seem weak to convey the | 
sense thereof. 





‘* While memory bids us weep thee, 
Nor thoughts, nor words are free ; 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a friend like thee.”’ 


Seventh month 1, 1895. H. * 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 28.—SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1895. 

JESUS’ LAST PRAYER WITH HIS DISCIPLES.—Continued. 
GOLDEN ‘Text.—I pray not that thou shouldst take them from the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil. — 

John 17: 15. 
John 17 


Scripture Reading : : 12-26. 


TEACHNG. 


Ihe lesson of last week closed with the earnest peti- | 
tion of Jesus that the Father would hold the little band | 
of disciples in perfect harmony and love, true to himself | 
and to God. 

His own personal influence had ever been exerted in 
this direction, and it was a great comfort to him that all, 
save Judas, had remained true and faithful in purpose. 
Judas, alone, had deliberately planned to do an evil thing. 

‘* Those that thou gavest me.’’ This is the same 
thought expressed in the words, ‘‘I (Paul) planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave the increase.’’ If man 
could only realize this, how much suffering would have 
been, and would be, saved. We cannot force our views 
upon any one, nor should we wish to do so. Only as the 
Witness for truth implanted in each human heart re- 
sponds to our teaching, can we hope to accomplish any- 
thing. The meeting cannot confer upon ministers the 
power to preach or to teach,—the gift comes alone from 
God. It can uphold one’s hands, and give encourage- 
ment and caution, but it can do, and should try to do, 
no more. ‘* These things] speak in the world.’’ Before 
all mankind, those who believe and those who do not. 
‘* Of the world.’’ That is, in sympathy with the spirit 
that rules or prevails in the world—the spirit of self- 
interest as contrasted with unselfish Love, which is God’s | 
spirit. The natural result of the teachings of the Christ | 
would be, that those who were condemned by their 
words, but not converted by them, should hate and op- 
pose the disciples. 
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| spirits would have been lost to humanity? 


become ‘‘ one with him ’’ 





‘‘T pray not that thou shouldst take them from the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the evil 
one.’’ Itis human to shrink from suffering, and to pray, 
‘< If possible let this cup pass from me,’’ but unless in- 
spired by the spirit that upheld Jesus, we are in danger 
of going farther, and asking God to let us die that we 
may avoid the friction with the spirit of the world that 
must be the portion of every disciple. There is also an- 
other danger which Jesus no doubt foresaw. Many en- 
deavor to avoid it by separating themselves from the 
world as hermits, in convents, monasteries, sisterhoods, 
and brotherhoods. Just so far as these plans separate 
them from faking part in the world’s work, there must 
be a shirking of the mission which Jesus bequeathed to 
every true, believing disciple. The same may be said of 
those who, from a wish to avoid coming in contact with 
the world’s spirit, refuse to take any part in settling ques- 
tions that arise in our day and generation. This is pur- 
chasing peace at the price of denying the ‘‘ Word within,”’ 
by refusing obedience to it. If God bids us speak, we 
must speak. What would have become of the work of 
Martin Luther, George Fox, Elizabeth Fry, Lucretia 


| Mott, and others whose names rise before us, if they had 
| chosen to 


‘* take themselves out of the world’’ and live 
apart and alone, where the influence of their consecrated 
‘« As thou 
didst send me into the world, even so sent I them into 
the world.’’ For their sakes he consecrated himself, that 
they might consecrate themselves, and that we may con- 
secrate ourselves, to the furtherance of God’s work in the 
hearts of men. 

‘That they all may be one.’’ Although he spoke 
these words that they might have his joy fulfilled in them, 
in how far has the Christian world departed from them. 
The many schisms in the Church, the persecutions, the 
crimes committed im Ais name, are sad commentaries as 
to how far men have failed to comprehend his spirit and 
and the Father. 

That all have not so failed, such lives as Fénélon, 
Woolman, Whittier, S. M. Janney, our dear Louisa 
Roberts, and others, attest. God be praised for such 
lives, with their blessed assurance that it is worth while 


| to continue to strive, and may he aid many of this gen- 


eration to teach the same lesson by faithfully holding up 
the Christ in their lives in the sight of allmen. For ‘‘ if 
he be lifted up he will draw all men unto him.’”’ This is 
the ‘‘ glory which God gave him,’’ and which he gives 
his disciples, that the world may &now that thou hast sent 
me, and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.’’ It is 


| not the acts we do, it is the love that shines through them. 


How many of us can say that we have the same motive 
that Jesus had for declaring the name of the righteous 
Father, ‘‘ that the love wherewith thou lovedst me may 
be in them’’? So many unworthy motives can occupy 
our hearts without our realizing it. If we can only keep 
our eye single to this thought, we will not so often fail to 
show forth his glory. 

Neither the impulsive weakness of Peter, nor the de- 
liberate wrong planned against him by Judas, had 
power to rouse the spirit of self-interest in Jesus, or pro- 


| voke him to try to ostracise or punish or condemn ; he 


only pointed out in extreme pity the woe that would fol- 
low such unfaithfulness, leaving the Father to work in 
their hearts. How many are there of us who can bear to 
have some one on the same plane with ourselves, in daily 
association with us in our work, differ with us or wrong 
us without feeling any anger, without showing signs of 
distrust, or such marked disapproval that the image of 
Christ is in any wise marred or obliterated ? 
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LESSON NOTES. 

This prayer of Jesus deserves the most faithful study. 
What more elevating influence can the world of thought 
ever receive than the spoken words of this ideal and per- 
fect communion between the divine Father and Son? 

‘In thy name,’’ in thy spirit, the Holy Spirit of 
God. Well guarded were they in the keeping of such a 
Master. ‘‘ Whom thou hast given me;’’ Jesus felt that 
his chosen friends were a gift of God. ‘‘Not one 
perished ;’’ whether this perishing relates to body or soul, 
or both, is not defined; but this much is sure, Judas 
perished as far as earthly life was concerned, and his 
spirit does not live to good purpose. Jesus here places a 
noticeable value upon the Scriptures, in explaining that 
the loss of Judas was in fulfillment of prophecy. 

After asking, not that his disciples should be taken 
from the world, but that they should be kept from evil, 
and praying not for them alone, but for all who should 
believe on him through them, and dwelling upon the mys 
tery of the oneness of Father, Christ, and all for whom 
this prayer was uttered, he says these words: ‘‘ For thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world.’’ We 
would expect the beloved disciple to interpret Jesus more 
directly than any one else. If John lived in closer sym- 
pathy with the Master than did others, his nature must 
have been proportionately finer and more true, his in- 
sight and understanding clearer, his claims for the Master 
only just. The claim made here, toa prior existence, is 
explicable only upon the hypothesis that it was the em- 
bodied spirit of love and truth which spoke. This spirit 
was in the beginning with God and was God, and its co- 
incidence with God becomes, when it finds expression 
through any earthly form, obedience or the oneness of 
which the prayer under consideration so fully speaks. 

‘* The world knew thee not ;’’ the mass of worldly, 
or unspiritual people, whom the spirit of goodness did not 
attract. ‘‘ Thy name,’’ thy spirit. Jesus especially 
made known to all who were willing to hear of him, the 
spirit of God. That was the very essence of his mission. 


the Father’s beautiful perfection of nature. It was not 


given even to Jesus at that time to bring all the earth to | 


a knowledge and love of God. But his work goes on, as 


the spirit of Christ rules gradually more and more among 
men. 


Tue test of the worth of the preacher is, when his 
congregation go away saying, ‘‘I will do something,”’ 
not saying, ‘‘ what a beautiful sermon.’’—S+¢. Francis de 
Sales. 


You might entertain divine and heavenly thoughts 
even while about your earthly employments and refresh- 
ments, but this is little known and little sought after.— 
Archbishop Leighton. 


MAKE yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. None 
of us yet know, for none of us have been taught in early 
youth, what fairy palaces we may build of beautiful 


thought, proof against all adversity,—bright fancies, sat- | 
isfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, treasure- | 


houses of precious and restful thoughts.— Ruskin. 


I see the autumn prefigured in the spring. As the 
bud now lying cold and close upon the bark of every tree 
throughout our northern clime is a silent prophecy of yet 
another spring and other summers, and harvests, too, so 
this instinctive love of justice, scantily budding here and 
nipped by adverse fate, silently, but clearly, tells of the 
kingdon of heaven.— 7heodore Parker. 


we have erected to God ? 





MILITARY TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THIs subject was introduced for discussion at a meeting 
held at North A street Friends’ Meeting-house, Richmond, 
Indiana, Sixth month 1, 1895, by a paper read by Albert 
C. Wood. (This paper was published in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL last week. ) 

Many valuable thoughts were brought out in the dis- 
cussion ; among others that military training does not 
teach true patriotism, but love of display. Neither does 
it conduce to the best physical development, for which 
purpose the work of the gymnasium is far superior. It 
is true that our Government, as well as all others, is based 
upon force of arms, which lies back of the laws to enforce 
them, when necessary as a last resort. But its peace and 
truest security are due to the fact that the people make 
the laws, and therefore public opinion and patriotism de- 
mand their enforcement. Because this is true, we can, if 
we will, so enlarge and strengthen frue love of country 
and right principles that the people will live so far adeve 
the laws that their existence will scarcely be remembered 
or realized. This is the doctrine taught by Jesus—-the law 
is only a schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, —and when 
we love right and justice for their own sakes, then the 
‘*truth has indeed made us free’’ from the law. It is 
not proposed now to do away with the old foundation, 
but to raise the superstructure a little higher while we 
build upon the old foundation a new, better, and more 
comely addition, because it will be Christ-like. This we 
have been doing, until we have almost attained interna- 
tional arbitration to settle disputes between countries. 
Shall we now retrograde by teaching lower principles to 
the children, undermining and weakening the building 
We have but to turn back to 
the account of the arrest of Jesus of Nazareth in the 
garden of Gethsemane, when speaking from a human 


| standpoint, the use of arms was in self-defense, to find 
| that he taught not to fight evil with its own weapons, 


but to overcome evil with good. He rebuked Peter for 


: | using his sword and healed the only wound that was made. 
He drew men to the Father by making known to them | 


We do not wish to teach non-resistance, but moral 
resistance, resistance by the force of the truth, by the 
power of the gospel of Jesus Christ, instead of the force 
of arms. We cannot do this by teaching the children 


physical courage as more attractive than moral courage, 
| by teaching the best way to use arms, thus making their 


thoughts turn naturally to them as a defense in the hour 
of danger, rather than unto peaceable means of overcom- 


| ing evil with good. 


Loving remembrance and deep gratitude are due to 
the brave soldiers who risked or lost life in the hour of 
the country’s peril, but false is our patriotism if it does 
not make us turn the more anxiously to learn of God 
how best to prevent such sacrifice in the future, that the 
whole world may the more speedily reach that blessed 


| time when the sword shall be beaten into the pruning 


hook, to cut off those branches which should not be per- 
mitted to grow on the tree of life and opportunity. 

Back of all trouble, whether between men or nations, 
lies some one’s failure to walk in God’s ways, which are 
ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. 

“« Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit! 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is! 
Greater than anger 
Is love—and subdueth.”’ 

Teach the love of the flag, but teach it as the emblem 
of that government which we believe to be the best on 
earth, which it is our duty to keep pure, and the spirit of 
which is justice to all, peace and good will. F. M. R. 
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‘«MRS.”’ 


Ir strikes a plain-minded person, like the present writer, 
as somewhat odd that most married women should be— 
apparently—very desirous to be know Only by their 
husband’s names. 
married woman any name of her own at all, but to be- 
stow upon her simply ‘+ Mrs.,’’ 
the husband. This seems, we say, odd, especially so in 
this day when the unquestionable tendency is to recognize | 
the individuality of the wife, and to accord her an equal 
position with her husband. 

The peculiarity of this fashionable notion is empha- 
sized by the extent to which it is followed. 
who 


Many women 
periodical literature conceal 
themselves behind their husband’s names. Even that | 
earnest, and we believe excellent English woinan, the near 
associate of Frances Willard, is known by her husband’s 


write in current 


name only—Lady Henry Somerset—though under all the | 
circumstances it would surely seem to be giving her | 


more dignity if she were spoken of now by her own 
name. 

In one of our large gatherings,—a yearly meeting in 
fact, recently, in the women’s branch,—at the close of the 
session, when notices were being read, and letters or lost 
articles announced, the clerk said she had a letter on the 
desk It was surmised,— 
for we do not speak on this point by authority,—that it 
had been addressed to ‘‘ Mrs.’’ A. B. or C. D. We 
think the clerk’s manner of announcement, suggesting 
that she had not unity with the ‘ Missis’’ system, was 
good, and may serve to call attention to the subject. 

Of course, the designation ‘‘ Mrs.,’’ used in the way 
we describe, is a title. 
England. 


‘* for the wife of’’ some one 


We get it, in this country, from 
It is there lawfully applied to ‘‘ the wife of 


an esquire or gentleman,’’ justas ‘‘ Lady ’’ is prefixed to | 
the name of certain classes of women, higher in the | 


scale of the aristocratic organization, as for example the 
one alluded to above. The idea that the wife’s dignity 
exists in that of the husband, and that therefore she 
should designate herself by his name, is a natural ac- 
companiment of the general scheme of creating class 
distinctions and dividing society into ranks. But what 
have plain people to do with these things ?—people whose 
testimony 1s toa simple system of Christian society ? 


Let us not forget or overlook our duties to our meet- 
ings, in the summer time,—the period of ‘‘ vacation 
in the cities. Many Friends go away from their homes, 


”? 
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the schools are closed, and there is a feeling that this is 
the time for rest and relaxation. But none the less our 
duties to God continue. And there is another thought 
in this connection,—that of encouraging Friends who 
may make country or other visits from home to endeavor 
to take in meetings, where they can do so. Such visits 
are often helpful to the few who keep them up, and they 
| may be a mutual strength and benefit. 


We call attention to the notice given elsewhere of 


| meetings appointed by the Visiting Committee of New 
| York Yearly Meeting in the Seventh and Eighth months. 


MARRIAGES. 





The usage of fashion is not to give a | 


and add the full name of | Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


| Fourth month 12, 1895, aged 87 years. 


BATTIN—WILLIAMS.—At the residence of Anna J. Williams, 
the bride’s mother, Holicong, Bucks county, Pa. , Sixth month 27, 1895, 
Benjamin F. Battin and Sarah Ellen Williams, under the care of 


DUTTON—TYLER.—Sixth month 25, 1895, before Mayor 
Warwick, of Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Thomas Ellwood 


| Dutton, of Twin Oaks, Delaware county, Pa., son of the late Jesse 
| and Emily L. Dutton, and Mary A. Tyler, of Philadelphia, daughter 
| of Alice A. and the late Benjamin Tyler. 


HOADLEY—KEMP.—At Chautauqua, N. Y., Sixth month 27, 
1895, George Arthur Hoadley, Professor of Physics in Swarthmore 


| College, and Marie Antoinette Kemp, Professor of German in Swarth- 


more College. 


DEATHS. 

BIDDLE. —In Philadelphia, Sixth month 27, 1895, after a linger- 
ing illness, Clement Biddle, of Birmingham, Chester county, Pa., in 
the 76th year of his age; a valued member and acknowledged min- 
ister of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

CLARKE. —At the home of her grandfather, George Drayton, 
Chester Heights, Pa., Sixth month 24, 1895, May Sharpless, wife of 
Perry C. Clarke. 

FOX.—At his residence, Short Creek township, Harrison county, 
Ohio, Sixth month 21, 1895, Charles James Fox, in his goth year; a 
useful and valued member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

He was born in Washington, D. C., Tenth month 17, 1805, but 
when a child his parents removed to Ohio. He came of English 
ancestry, members of the Society of Friends, from whom he inherited 
some means, but through his life was one of the most successful busi- 
ness men and farmers. He lived the plain, quiet, thoughtful, cheerful 
life of his creed. He wasa Friend in the higher sense to all who 
came within the range of his acquaintance, young and old being 
attracted by his cheerful, tender words and innate kindness of heart. 
His funeral was attended by 500 or 600 of his friends and neighbors, 
and brief and feeling remarks were made in reference to his character 
and removal. * 

FUSSELL.—Seventh month 1, 1895, at Pasadena, Cal., Edwin 
N., son of Edwin and Rebecca L. Fussell, deceased, leaving a widow 
and two infant sons, to inherit the integrity and nobility of his character. 


HAMBLE1ON.—At Albion, Marshall county, lowa, Sixth month 
19, 1895, Isaac Proctor Hambleton, in the 94th year of his age. In- 
terment at Marietta, in the Friends’ burial ground. 

[A notice in a local newspaper, forwarded by a member of his 
| family, says: He was born in Baltimore, February 5, 1802. During 

his boyhood he lived in Lancaster county, Pa., moving to Columbiana 
county, Ohio, in 1831, and in 1854 to Marshall county, lowa, where 
he has since resided. He lived ona farm near Bromley about nine 
years ago. He married Eleanor Davidson in 1841. The eldest of his 
two sons died in the army, the younger at Fort Collins, Colorado. His 
wife and three daughters survive him. He belonged to the religious 
sect of Friends. He was a man of strong convictions and active in 
the anti-slavery agitation, and favored all moral reforms. He wasa 
great reader and student. He was of a social disposition, and very 
fond of children and animals. During the later years of his life his 
hearing failed and his mind became somewhat clouded, but he retained 
his eyesight and spent much of his time reading and writing. } 

KLINE.—Sixth month 22, 1895, Walter L., son of the late Fred- 
erick L. and Sarah C. Kline, aged 46. Interment at Fair Hill. 

SKIDMORE.—Eliza Skidmore, widow of Andrew Skidmore, died 
at the home of her son-in-law, Cromline Dean, Moore’s Mills, N. Y., 


She was a member and for 
many years a consistent elder of Oswego Meeting. Of a quiet, un- 


assuming disposition, her work was largely among her family and rela- 
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tives. She truly “‘ looked well to the cares of her household.’’ And 
in her latter years, when a child again, was tenderly cared for by chil- 
dren and grandchildren. A. H. M. 


ZORNS.—Third month 10, 1895, at his residence, Quakertown, 
Pa., Israel S. Zorns, a member and elder of Richland Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged nearly 94 years. 

This dear, aged Friend’s spirit seemed to be clothed with the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness, often remarking: “ O, the sweet 
peace of mind I enjoy is more than the world can give, either take 
away!” “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” * 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, 1895. 
WE condense from the report in Young Friends’ Review 
the proceedings of Genesee Yearly Meeting, which was 
held at Farmington, N. Y., beginning on Second-day, 
Sixth month 1o, and concluding on Fifth-day, the 13th. 

Public meetings for worship were held twice on First- 
day, the gth, at r1 and 4 0’clock. The attendance was 
good. Allen Flitcraft and John J. Cornell spoke at the 
morning meeting and Isaac Wilson made prayer. In the 
afternoon Allen Flitcraft made prayer, Isaac Wilson spoke 
at quite a length, and William M. Way and Charlotte W. 
Cocks briefly. 

‘«We heard many expressions after the meetings to 
the effect that they were deeply interesting occasions. 
Our views were set forth clearly and convincingly.”’ 

Second-day morning, in the general business meeting, 
minutes were read for Friends in attendance from other 
yearly meetings: one for William M. Way, a minister, 
from Baltimore Yearly Meeting ; one for Allen Flitcraft 
and wife, from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. John J. 
Cornell and wife were again with us. The company 
and ministry of all were strengthening. 


Epistles from our sister yearly meetings were read at | 


this and the subsequent sitting. 


‘« The Society seems to 
be in a rejuvenating period. 


With its system of First- 


day schools, looking after the children ; with its rapidly 
spreading Young Friends’ Associations, retaining the | 
young people in the Society’s interest ; with its philan- 
thropic labors, commending itself to humanity at large ; 
with its strenuous efforts to overthrow the blighting 
liquor traffic, the tobacco habit, and all the legion of 
vices that beset the human race ; it presents the appear- | 


ance of a young giant practicing and preparing for the 
accomplishment of yet greater achievements.’’ Much 
concern was expressed in regard to the spirit of militar- 
ism that is stalking through the land. 

On Third-day the state of society claimed the earnest 
attention of the meeting. Mid-week meetings, it was 
noted, are often small, showing that the engrossing cares 
of the world, the love of gain, and the indifference to 
our organization, possess us too much. Another ex- 
pressed the thought that if we carried our religion daily 
and hourly into all our vocations and business affairs, 
communing with God at the plow or the counter, it would 
prepare us for, and we would not absent ourselves from, 
the meeting hour. We owe asa duty to each other, in 
mutual benefit, this mingling together. 

Two First-day school sessions were held, which 
proved interesting and a source of encouragement to all. 
A very spirited session was held in the cause of temper- 
ance. We were urged to use every righteous means to 
purify the nation from this business, infamous from be- 
ginning toend. We know it is not necessary for relig- 
ious purposes, and many of us think it is not needed 
medicinally. 

Fourth-day was the public meeting for worship. 
business sessions closed on Fifth-day. 


The 


‘* WHERE grows the golden grain? 
Where faith? Where sympathy ? 
In a furrow cut by pain.” —Z xchange. 


| time during the night. 
| seen nearly twenty miles away over the bow. 


| land were veiled in mists and shadows. 
| gulls were circling about, floating in the water, and fol- 


| passengers directly to the dock. 





| to Lancaster. 


| sant ride of forty-five minutes through our first experience 
| of English scenery. 


Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MANCHESTER, LANCASTER, SWARTHMOOR. 


AMBLESIDE, ENGLAND, 
Fourth day, Sixth month 19. \ 

On Sixth-day noon of our voyage we found that we had 

about 320 miles yet to go before reaching Ireland, so that 

we confidently expected to see the Skelligs Light some- 

About 12 o’clock it could be 


We went 
to bed for a disturbed rest, as the passengers who were to 


disembark at Queenstown were called at four o’clock, 
and began at once to stir around. At 4.30 we went on 
deck, and had our first sight of land for nearly a 
week. The sun had been up for some time, and the 
green and brown of the broken headlands of south Ire- 


Hundreds of 


lowing the ship. We were near enough to shore to dis- 


| tinguish the houses and trees, the hedge-rows and ditches, 


and the alternating patches of brown and beautiful green 
of the fields. We had a number of Catholic priests on 


| board, and as they came on deck it was interesting to 


note the expressions of pleasure at once more beholding 
‘*Old Ireland.’’ We reached Queenstown about six 
o’clock, where our Catholic friends and forty or fifty 


other passengers disembarked on the tender, called 


| America, which came out from the harbor to meet us. 


Our last three or four days had been cloudy and 


| rainy, but after we left Queenstown the clouds disap- 
| peared and we had a most beautiful ride up the Irish 


Channel. We heard two sailors saying they knew the 
weather would clear up ‘‘ just as soon as the priests got 
off the boat.’’ As we were entering the Mersey we met 
the Campania of the Cunard Line, starting on her way 
to America. ‘The tide was right for us, and so there was 
no delay in getting over the bar. Owing to the compe- 
tition of the American Line at Southampton, which line 
lands its passengers at the dock irrespective of the tide, 
the Cunard Company have made a new arrangement, and 
have done away with the tiresome and troublesome land- 


| ing on a lighter in the middle of the river, involving a 


delay of sometimes two or three hours, and now take the 


As it was a Seventh- 
day half-holiday, and many had come to see the Campania 


| go out, and as our boat was the first to land at the dock, 


there was a crowd of several thousand people on the 


| pier. 


We made our landing safely, passed the customs offi- 


| cer’s examination quickly, and caught the 7.30 train for 


Manchester, two of our party leaving us and going north 
We reached Manchester after a most plea- 


Our Manchester friends laughed at 
us considerably for our pleasure over this bit of ride, as 
they consider it dull and uninteresting, but to us the grass 


| and trees seemed very green and grateful, and the sights 


were, of course, strange and full of interest. We crossed 


| the Manchester Ship Canal as two large steamships were 
| moving slowly towards Liverpool. 


Reaching Manchester we went directly to the house of 


| our friends John William Graham and his wife, where we 
| had been invited to spend the ‘* week end.”’ 
in a pleasant, old-fashioned house on a retired street, 


They live 


with a wallin front and a garden at the side and rear. A 


| house with a wall in front, however, is not very distinc- 
| tive, as all the better homes in Manchester have wails in 
| front, and very many of them all around. 
| morning I accompanied J. W. G. 


First-day 
to his adult class, 


which is held in the Friends’ school-house, near the 
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centre of the city. English Friends, in almost every 
place where there is a strong body of them, have these 
adult First-day and mission schools. They are radically 
different from our First-day schools in that they are in- 
tended for those who are not members of the Society of 
Friends, and I understood John William Graham to say 
that there are about 30,000 who are not Friends in the 
various schools. In this particular school there were be- 
tween thirty and forty men, as near as I could judge, 
mainly mechanics and laboring men. There were other 
classes going on at the same time in other rooms in the 
building. They read, each taking a verse, the 12th 
chapter of Romans, and after short explanation of a 
passage by J. W. G. they proceeded to read and discuss 
a book called ‘* Merrie England,’’ which has been read 
and talked of in England just as ‘*Coin’s Financial 
School’’ is in America. It is not a discussion of the 
currency question, however, but a socialistic book, tend- 
ing to show how and why the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer, and proposing a remedy therefcr. After 
an animated discussion by nearly all the class and a short 
silence the school was dismissed. The discussion of 
‘* Merrie England ’’ is something new the class has taken 
up, their usual exercise being Bible instruction. Man- 
chester, by the way, is head and front of the movement 
in favor of bimetalism. 

After the school we walked a few squares away to the 
meeting-house, which is very different from an architec- 
tural point of view from ours in America, with its Gre- 
cian portico supported by four Doric columns ; we could 
not help likening it to many of our older churches. There 
were about 150 Friends present, differing but little from 
any body of Friends of the same size at home. After a 
considerable silence John William Graham spoke for a 
few moments, and was followed by two other of the 
younger men Friends, and later by one of the women in 
the gallery. Ido not recall her name, but she is the 
clerk of Women’s Yearly Meeting. After about an hour 
and a half the meeting concluded. There were no 
‘* plain’’ Friends, as we understand the word, and only 
one woman’s bonnet, that of the Friend above men- 
tioned, that would pass as semi-plain. We were told we 
would find hardly ten or twelve plain Friends in all Eng- 
land, and these mostly in the remote meetings. Very few 
of the young and middle-aged Friends use the plain 
language, even when speaking with each other, anda 
great many of the older ones do not. We have since 
visited several Friends’ families, and they all te}! us that 
Friends as a rule do not use it, except to the members of 
their families, and in several families prominent in their 
meetings they did not use it to any one. Nor do they 
use the plain names for the days of the weeks and of the 
months. ic 

In the afternoon we visited Dalton Hall, where J. W. 
G. is an instructor. It is a Friends’ hall of residence for 
students attending Owens College, which is part of Vic- 
toria University. There are accommodations for forty 
men and every room is occupied. If it were not for a 
small debt on the Hall, it would be self-supporting. 
Theodore Neild, the principal, was called away to attend 
a meeting, and his wife kindly showed us through the Hall 
and the spacious grounds adjoining. We took tea at five 
o'clock at the Hall, and then returned to ‘* Meadowside,’’ 
J. W. G.’s home, to meet friends who came to supper at 
9 o'clock. 

We left Manchester Second-day morning, after visit- 
ing points of interest in the city, and reached Lancaster 
in about two hours. Here we were met by our two com- 
panions, who had preceded us from Liverpool, and also 
Joseph Wm. Pickard, who took us to his father’s home, 


] 

so that I might look over the old meeting records. I 
found several entries of interest relating to John and Su- 
sanna Atkinson, who started for America with their three 
children but who died on the voyage and were buried at 
sea. Their sons, John and William, are the ancestors of 
most of the Atkinsons of Bucks county, Pa. Joseph 
William Pickard took us all out to his newly-built home, 
a mile out of Lancaster, to lunch. Our two companions 
had gone to meeting at Lancaster, First-day morning, 
and found there Rufus P. King, of North Carolina, who 
was accompanied by a young Friend from Ireland. These 
two and our companions went home with Thomas Barrows, 
the Friend who sits at the head of the meeting, to dinner 
and to tea, and returned again for evening meeting. 
The meeting-house in Lancaster is known to some 
American Friends, as it serves as an illustration in 
‘‘ Quaker Poems.’’ It is roofed with slabs of stone, and 
| a portion of it 1s so old that George Fox preached in it 
| atone time. It is overgrown with roses which are now 
in full bloom, and standing in the midst of many lowly 
graves under the shade of several noble trees, is indeed a 
picture of beauty and repose. We walked around Lan- 
caster Castle, and took a photograph of the keep, the 
oldest portion, where Margaret Fell was imprisoned for 
upwards of four years, and George Fox was also impris- 
oned at different times. ‘The whole castle is now used 
as a county jail. 

From Lancaster we went to Grange-over-Sands, a 
beautiful village overlooking the sands of Morecambe 
Bay. Here we took tea with the family of Micah 
| Graham, father of J. W. Graham, of Manchester. Their 
| home is in the midst of a beautiful and typical English 
| garden, and high on the hill-side has an extended view 
| over the waters of the bay at high tide and over the sands 
| when the tide is out. About 6.30 we proceeded to 
| Furness Abbey, a few miles away, for the night. In the 
| morning we took the train and retraced our steps to Ul- 
verston, the scene of George Fox’s encounter with the 
| preacher Lippett and of Margaret Fell’s convincement. 
| The old church of St. Mary’s, the scene of George Fox’s 

stirring preaching, has been but slightly altered in the last 
two centuries. We asked the verger who showed us 
through where it was George Fox had _ preached. 
‘«Why,’’ he answered, ‘‘I cannot say from memory 
that I ever heard him preach anywhere here.”’ 

We then drove out to the old Swarthmore meeitng- 
house, about a mile nearly south of Ulverston. We found 
it being repainted. Over the door of the porch as we 
enter is the inscription— 

‘* EX DONO G. F. 1688.”’ 
At the right is the room which was prepared for Friends 
who should come from a distance, and for which in the 
deed of gift George Fox also provided a four-posted bed 
and asea-chest. The chest is still there, but only two of 
the bed- posts remain, now serving as jambs for one of the 
doors. This old room has still the little old leaded panes 
| of glass 3% by 6 inches. On the left of the passage-way 
is the meeting-house proper. The new paint which is 
bieng put on is a light blue six feet up the wall, and the 
rest is white. Here is the old Bible also given to the 
meeting by George Fox and the old arm chair sent to him 
by Robert Widder, and another one almost like it but 
| without a history. The old Bible was locked in a glass 
| case and the caretaker was not able to find the key, so we 
did not examine it more closely. We took a photograph 
| of the interior. At the back of the room and over the 
passage-way, serving as a second-story for the rest of the 
| building, is the gallery, which when the sliding partitions 
| are lowered makes part of the large room. The old win- 
| dows in this part of the building have been removed and 
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new ones substituted. Growing over the front is an old 
ivy, with a trunk like a tree, at least six inches in diam- 
eter. Back of the house is the grave-yard, but the old 
stones have apparently gone, and we could find only 
modern names and dates. 

It is only a short distance, perhaps an eighth of a 
mile, over to Swarthmoor Hall, the home of Judge 
Thomas and Margaret Fell, and also of George Fox. We 
drove down a crooked lane with a gateway at the end 
which opens into a barn-yard, with the barn and out- 
buildings in the left and the house in the right. Ido not 
think one gets a correct idea of the coloring of the house 
from the pictures and photographs we see of it. It 
seemed grayer, and gloomier, and more bare and desolate 
than I think we all anticipated. Perhaps this was in part 
owing to a drizzling rain which came upon us. But the 


house in its essential features is just as it was when it was | 


the home of the Fells, and the meeting place for forty 
years of the Friends of Ulverston and its vicinity. The 
north and east sides are occupied by an old orchard sur- 
rounded by an old stone wall. 

We enter through the house-yard and by a porch, 
which was added to the house in 1725. On the right, as 
we enter the hall, is the old dining room where the 
meetings were held, and back of it, raised two steps above, 


is the room where Judge Fell used to sit and listen to the | 


preaching while not actually participating in the meeting. 

I should have said that a bright little English woman 
came to the door in answer to our knocks. She said 
their farm consisted now of about 100 acres; that it was 
pretty poor land, as the last tenant had not taken good 
care of it. This last tenant, friends in Manchester told 
us, had been very disagreeable about showing visitors 


through the hall, but nothing could exceed the courtesy | 


and kindness of this little woman. She showed us all 


over the hall, the old stairway, the handsomely carved | 


? 


fire-place in the ‘* best’’ room on the second floor, the 
doorway in the wall in a passage adjoining this room, 


where George Fox used to preach to the crowd gathered | the universal love of this race for music, and 1 have 


in the yard below when too many assembled for the dining 
room’s accommodation. This has now been covered 


with modern wall paper to keep out the cold, which | 


came in the cracks ‘‘ dreadful,’’ the little woman said. 
On the side of the dining room opposite the door is a bay 


window with a raised floor forming a dais, and here is an | 


old writing desk said to have belonged to George Fox 
and which this tenant found in the house when the last 
one left. Here we registered our names and found those 
of many other pilgrims from America and England. The 
housekeeper brought out a collection of photographs 
which she offered for sale and from which we selected a 
photograph of the writing desk. 

The house on the whole was in a state of good pres- 
ervation, and very neatly and cleanly kept. 
rainy day when we made our visit, and sight seers were 
unexpected, there is no reason to suppose but that it is 
always in this spick and span condition. After taking a 
look around the yard we returned to Ulverston, still in 
the rain. i. 5.3. 


THE essence of true nobility is neglect of self. Let 
the thought of self pass in; and the beauty of a great 
action is gone, like the bloom from a soiled flower.— 
Froude. 


Just do a thing and don’t talk about it. This is the 
great secret of success in all enterprises. Talk means 
discussion ; discussion means irritation ; irritation means 
opposition, and opposition means hindrance always, 
whether you are right or wrong.—Sarah Grand. 


As it was a | 


| 


| thing we had long desired. 





LETTER FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 


Mr. Pieasant, S. C., Sixth month 12. 

AFTER a most pleasant and successful year of labor, the 
Laing Normal and Industrial School closed, with public 
exercises, on the 29th ult. It was a most beautiful day, well 
befitting the occasion, and, at an early hour, for miles 
around, the children were astir, preparing for so event- 
ful an occasion. The day before, with the help of the 
older pupils, the teachers had trimmed the main room 
with flags, evergreens, and flowers, and it looked very at- 
tractive, in gala dress. The lower grades, 5 and 6, had 
already gone through with their exercises, and been dis- 
missed, with the exception of two from each room, whom 
we had invited to join with us, and represent their 
grades. 

At 11 o’clock the gong sounded, and the pupils of 
the four grades marched into the main room, and re- 
mained standing by their seats till all had gathered, when, 
with bowed heads they chanted the Lord’s Prayer and 
quietly seated themselves. The room was well filled, 
three in a seat, every pupil being present. After a Scrip- 
ture exercise and another chant, the exercises on the pro- 
gram were commenced. By this time the room was 


| filled to overflowing with friends, white and colored, 


while crowds were gathering about the doors, eager to 
hear, though they could not see, what was going on 


| within. 


Early in the winter, a friend of this and all like 
schools, Mrs. Geo. L. Stearns, of Boston, Mass, pre- 
sented us with a piano, a fine-toned instrument, and some- 
Never was a gift more highly 
appreciated, and, having two excellent performers in our 
corps, Miss Nicholas, of the Industrial Department, and 
Miss Fordham, of No. 1, we have reaped the full benefit 
of it. Indeed, I think if there had been no other attrac- 
tion to offer our friends, they would have pronounced the 
music, vocal and instrumental, well worth the pains taken 
to attend. There is something to me very touching in 


watched with great interest the improvement in punctual- 
ity since we have had the piano, the incentive it has been 
to increased efforts on the part of the country children to 
be present at the opening exercises, where it is always 
used. 

Everything passed off pleasantly and well. A very 
noticeable feature was a doll drill, by sixteen of the 
smallest girls from Nos. 3 and 4. These little girls, 
dressed in white with nurses’ caps daintily perched on 
their wooly heads, marched up to the platform, made 
their bow, gave out their intention of taking their dollies 
out to tea, introduced them each by name, gave instruc- 
tion in regard to their behavior, went out and returned, 
reproved them for ill-behavior, lamented over the troubles 
of mothers in general, kissed and petted them, and, at 
last, sang them to sleep with a sweet lullaby, which grew 
softer and softer as they tiptoed off to their seats. This 
was all done in singing, and in perfect time to the piano. 
It was well carried out and elicited much applause. We 
would not give the impression that sixteen new dolls had 
been purchased for the occasion. Not by any means. 
The fragments of Santa Claus’s gifts had been gathered 
together, and deposited on the sewing-roeom table for re- 
pairs,—and this was the résult, as they came forth from 
Miss N.’s deft fingers,—sixteen dolls of uniform size, 
dressed alike, and ready for the drill. Broken heads had 
been covered with dainty caps. Bodies without heads, 
and heads without bodies had, by the aid of glue, been 
made into one. Long sleeves, or bits of lace, concealed 
mutilated arms and hands, and all other losses and defects 
were covered by the long baby dress, and so, as if by 
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magic, the fragments that were carried into the sewing 
room, came forth sixteen pretty dollies of uniform size, 
ready to do their part towards entertaining our guests. 

An exercise in Physical Culture, by the pupils of No. 
1, led by their teacher, while Miss N. presided at the 
piano, was something new and interesting ; while a com- 
posite declamation, by the same class, in which sevenieen 
pupils came on to the platform one after another, each 
speaking and gesticulating in the most earnest manner, 
without reference to the others, created much amusement. 
A Temperance Exercise, by the pupils of No. 2, consist- 
ing of facts, statistics, and anecdotes relating to the sub- 
ject, followed by a blackboard illustration, showing the 
proportionate amount of money expended for missionary 
purposes, education, milk, bread, tea, and coffee, and 
rum and tobacco. It made a very impressive object les- 
son for all present. The single pieces, ‘‘ Rizpah,’’ ‘* The 
Hand That Rocks the Cradle Rules the World,’’ ‘‘ How He 
Saved St. Michael’s,’’ ‘* What the Temperance Cause Has 
Done for my Dear John and Me,”’ and the amusing story 
of ‘‘ The Baldheaded Man,’’ were all well rendered. 

We should have mentioned that the 
Welcome,’’ was given by two little ‘‘tots’’ from No 6, 
while two of the most attractive pieces were ‘* the Sale 
of the Dolls ’’ and ‘‘ The Little Teacher,’’ by the repre- 
sentatives of No. 5s. 

The Industrial Department was represented by a 
Shopping Song, participated in by fifteen girls from 
the sewing room, one acting as sales woman, displaying 
her goods on a table, while the others came forward, 
examined, commented upon, and purchased. This was 
followed by a ‘‘ Cobbling Song,’’ by the boys of that 
department, who came upon the platform with work 
aprons on, and hammer and last in hand, making appro- 
priate motions as they sang. 

At the last ‘closing exercises,’’ the pastor of St. 
Mark’s church, Charleston, Rev. J. Pollard, offered 
prizes to as many pupils as would, before the close of the 
year, commit to memory the Sermon on the Mount, 
entire. At the close of the exercises, after a short 
speech, and one very pleasing to the audience, two 
pupils from No. 1, Ida Pudigan and Carrie Gaiiliard, who 
had been recommended by their teachers as entitled to 
the same, came forward and were presented with Bibles, 
after which the beautiful parting hymn, ‘* God be with 
you till we meet again,’’ in which all were invited to 
join, was sung, a closing prayer offered, and, by previous 
invitation, the visitors passed into the Industrial Annex, 
to examine for themselves the work done in the different 
rooms there. Of this building and the industrial work, 
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| usual number of strangers to our town. 


of Mickleton, and T. 


| was held on Fourth-day evening. 


workings of our Society, and strengthen the bonds of 
fellowship. 

Generally speaking, the monthly meeting preceding, 
and the youth’s meeting following, are included in the 
term half-yearly meeting. These convened on the roth, 
20, and 21st of last month. The following is from the 
Millville Zaddet. 

‘The Friends’ Half-Yearly Meeting brought an un- 
Great interest 
was manifested, all of the sessions, as well as those meet- 
ings appointed out of the regular order, being well at- 
tended. 

‘¢John J. Cornell and wife, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
Allen Flitcraft and wife, of Chester, Pa., Ann Borden, 
Eliza Underwood and son, of 
Woodbury, N. J., David Masters, of Philadelphia, and 
Maggie Rich, of Centie county, were in attendance. 

«‘At the request of Allen Flitcraft a public meeting 
In accordance with 
the wish of John J. Cornell, a parlor meeting convened 


| at the home of Sarah L. Eves, on Sixth day evening, one 


‘* Address of | 


at William Masters’s on Seventh-day evening, and a 
public meeting at Rohrsburg, (six miles distant), on 
First-day afternoon. 

‘* The repeated attendance of so many, some of whom 


| are seldom seen in places of religious service, gave evi- 


more will be said in the report of the Superintendent of | 


Industries. We desire to add, however, that we take 
great pride in this department and the efficient work 
accomplished here. One of the parents, in speaking of 
her eight-year old girl, said to me: ‘* Why, Miss Munro, 
you would be surprised to see how well she sews, and of 
how much use she is to me, in that direction.’’ If that 
could be said of a child so young, we can imagine of how 
much use the knowledge acquired here must be to the 
older girls, in the families they represent. 
Assy D. Munro. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
MEETINGS AT MILLVILLE, PA. 
THAT we gain by sharing with others is a well established 
fact, and the following gleanings of our late meetings are 
furnished with the hope that they may be beneficial to 
some who, perhaps, are less favored. Reports of meetings 
in different sections keep us in touch with the general 


dence of the power and fitness of the labors of these 
gifted ministers.’’ 

The Sixth-day evening meeting was felt to be an un- 
usually favored opportunity. Words cannot express the 


| sweet solemnity, the cementing influence of heavenly 


love, that bound heart to heart and stirred the deeper 
feelings. Individual conditions were tenderly appealed 


| to, and all were lovingly advised to ‘*‘ be faithful, be 


, 


true.’ 

Nothing new claimed attention in the business meet- 
ing except the appointment of a committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor. Friends were counselled not to neglect 
the attendance of mid-week meetings, or mourn the lack 
of gospel messengers, but to wait quietly and reverently 
upon Him who has promised to be the leader and teacher 
of his people, and to crown with his presence every 
assembly, however small, which gathers in his name. 

Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting, a branch of this 
Half-Yearly Meeting, met at Catawissa, some fourteen 
miles south of Millville, on the 18th ult,—that being its 
regular meeting place in the Sixth and Twelfth months, 
and alternating at Bear Gap and Roaring Creek the 
remainder of the year. 

The following extracts from a local paper, the Cata- 
wissa Mews Jtem, are of interest, the more especially as 
being the thought of one not in membership: 

‘*A meeting of the Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends was held in the old Quaker meeting-house on 
Tuesday last. Quite a number of Friends from the 
Valley were in attendance, and a number of the Cata- 
wissians enjoyed the meeting with them. Allen Flitcraft 
and wife, from Chester Monthly Meeting, were present, 
and gave excellent talks which were greatly enjoyed by 
the Catawissians, as they also evidently were by the 
members of the meeting. The business meeting followed, 
and its peculiar procedure was attractive to the Cata- 
wissians, who were invited to remain. It was a most 
enjoyable meeting and our people would be pleased if the 
Friends could find it convenient to meet here oftener. 
Aunt Eliza Sharpless, and Emma Walter, are the only 
resident members of what was known as the Catawissa 
Monthly Meeting, which at one time was a large and 


| prosperous congregation.’’ 


(Mary Emma Walter very often sits alone, as to the 





outward, at the meeting hour on First days, the ‘* Aunt 
Eliza’’ referred to, being too aged and infirm to attend. 
Some neighbors drop in, occasionally, one of whom re- 
quested to be received into membership, at the meeting 
mentioned above. ) 

Many of our ministering Friends enjoy a trip to the 
country and the mountains. Why might not this be 
made an objective point,and those who ‘‘ would be 
pleased to have Friends meet oftener’’ be made the 
sharers of their bounty ? K. 

Millville, Seventh month 1. 


Last First-day, (234), I attended the meeting in 
Washington, D. C., going over from Baltimore in a 
morning train and returning the same day. 

The few earnest and devoted ones who were present 
reminded us, as we waited in beautiful quiet, of the two 


or three met in the Divine name, and of the saying of | 


Jesus that the spiritual presence would be with them. So 
it seemed to be a time of fresh renewing of the spirit 
life, and of encouragement to maintain our high calling 
in its integrity, living up in daily life to the light and 
knowledge we have, not only for our own individual 
peace and comfort, but also for the help and benefit this 
may be to other lives. 

The day was fair but warm. The First-day school 
was suspended, also the prosperous day school, of which 


Thomas W. Sidwell is Principal, and some being out of | ' | 
| duty of guarding the public morals, has been that of repressing the 
evil when it appears—not at all that of encouraging the good. 


the city made the meeting smaller than usual, but there 

were kindly greetings and a warm welcome, with invita- 

tions to share the social mingling and hospitality of their 

pleasant homes. Witu1am Woop. 
Baltimore, Md. 


J. B. Woolley writes us: We expect to open the 
Friends’ meeting at Whittier Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., 
on the 7th of the Seventh month, at 4 o’clock p. m., 
and continue the meeting on every First-day during the 
summer months at the same hour. John J. Cornell, Isaac 
Wilson, Aaron M. Powell, and John G. Woolley, of Chi- 
cago, are among those whom we expect to visit the meet- 
ing during the summer. 


READING ALouD.—Among the accomplishments which 
girls may cultivate to advantage none surpasses that of 
reading aloud to the satisfaction of others. It is singu- 
lar that more of us do not acquire this delightful art. I 
do not mean that we should become elocutionists, or study 


to be proficient in dramatic effects ; I simply advise girls | 
who wish to give pleasure to their families and friends to | 


practise the art of reading intelligently, in a clear and 
distinct voice, pronouncing their words plainly, giving 
each sentence its full meaning, and being careful not to 
drop the voice too suddenly at the end of a paragraph. 
It is so natural to let the voice fall too much and too far 
at the close of a paragraph, that those who wish to be 
heard make a point of learning how to use the rising in- 
flection—not to the degree which implies interrogation, 
but, so to speak, leaving off with tones on the level, so 
that the voice carries well across the room. 

During vacation you will have opportunities to exer- 
cise this gift if you possess it. Half a dozen girls may 
enjoy the same story if one reads aloud while the rest 
work. The dear auntie whose sight is failing, and who 
is bidden by the doctor to rest her eyes, will be very much 


. . . | 
obliged to you if you will read to her an hour or more a | 
day at intervals, as she and you may find convenient — | 


Harper's Round Table. 
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THE WASHINGTON FRIENDS’ KINDERGARTEN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I SHOULD like to furnish an item for your Educational Department, an 
account of the recent closing exercises of the Kindergarten maintained 
for several years past by the I Street meeting of Friends. This Com- 
mencement, as I believe it should be designated, took place in the 
grounds of one of our members, who has two or three acres around 
his residence; the platform was green grass shaded by trees, and the 
exercises consisted principally in tumbling on the grass, rolling down 
the slopes, and racing over the lawn. To those not familiar with the 
Kindergarten, it may be well to say that it is a school in which morals 
and manners are taught, and not reading or writing. 

On the present occasion there were twenty-four little children in 
attendance, of both sexes, and all under six years of age. They were 
generally of a very poor class, and most of them had been at school 
for only the single term of nine months. And though for two hours 
they disported themselves in games as lively as their strength would 
allow, there was not a rude word uttered or a rude act done, nor 
was a particle of damage done to the shrubbery or flowers, except that 
one boy did pluck a piece of honeysuckle ; but some other children 


| gathered around him and seemed to be remonstrating with him, for he 
| presently threw the branch from him, and the act was not repeated by 


him or any one. Noticing the adandon with which the children cast 


| themselves down and rolled on the grass, I remarked as much to the 
| teacher ; she said it was probable that most of them had never played 
| on the grass before. 


Finally, when the children assembled for re- 
freshments, they behaved with absolutely perfect propriety, waiting to 
be helped, and without any display of eagerness, although, as soon 
appeared, their appetites were sharp enough On the whole they be- 
haved with perfect propriety, and this gives occasion for a tew re- 
flections. 

Heretofore the system pursued by those who are charged with the 


And 
yet we read in a book which we regard as authority: ‘‘ Train a child 


| up in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
| from it.” 


‘This, in our public measures, we have utterly neglected— 
never thought of ; and yet as a matter of money, it would be far cheaper 
to train children right than to reform men when old in crime. We 
little think how much good there is in children. The remark of Jesus 
on that point was no thoughtless speech. I have lived longer than 
most men on this earth, and thought a good deal ; and I am convinced 
that when the teaching of the Kindergarten is applied to all children, 
without exception there will be such an improvement in the conduct 
of our race as could not be produced even by the Darwinian process 
of the total extirpation of the unfit. It has united the views of theo- 
logians for two thousand years to teach the utter wickedness of man, 


| because for that they claimed to hold the only remedy ; but thinking 


men are coming slowly to realize that children are born good, and that 
our duty is to keep them so. I. D. &. 
Washington, D. C., Sixth month 28. 


GWYNEDD BOARDING-SCHOOL : JOSEPH FOULKE’S. 

THE advertisement printed below appears on the back of Friends’ 
Almanac for 1833. Joseph Foulke, who then conducted it, was a 
prominent Friend, at Gwynedd, a minister, and had begun the school 
in 1818. He continued it for over thirty years, having in the later 
time his son, the late Daniel Foulke, associated with him. Our friend 
Hugh Foulke (Joseph’s nephew) then had charge of it, until about 
1860, soon after which time it was closed. Quite a number of our 
readers, no doubt, received their education there. The advertisement 
says: 

GWYNEDD BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Situated 181¢ miles from Philadelphia, on the Turnpike leading 
from thence to Bethlehem. 

Branches taught in this institution are Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, English Grammar, Astronomy, use of the Globes and Maps, and 
the various branches of the Mathematics. Also, Natural Philosophy, 
and Practical Illustrations on Surveying, etc. p 

Public Stages pass the door twice a day, to and from Philadelphia. 
Spring-house Post-office, Montgomery county, Pa., one mile below the 
institution. 

Terms of Admission. —Thirty Dollars per quarter, payable half in 
advance, including boarding, washing, and mending, etc. Stationery 
and Books furnished at the usual prices. ; 

In Philadelphia—refer to Henry M. Zollickoffer, N. E. corner 
Pine and Sixth streets; Benj. Albertson, N. W. corner Market and 
Front streets; Thomas M’Clintock, N. W. corner Callowhill and 
Sixth streets. 


Gardner Betterton, South Howard street, 
Hopper, 386 Pearl Street, New York. 
JosEPH FOouLKE, Principal of the Institution 


Baltimore ; Isaac T. 
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CLERMONT ACADEMY REMINISCENCES. — (Communicated.) — I 
have been greatly interested in your notices of ‘* boarding schools half 
a century ago,” especially in the issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL of the 22d inst., the one referring to Clermont Academy, 
near Philadelphia. I attended school at this institution during the 
winter term of 1846 and ’47. Samuel Y. Buckman and Edwin L. 
Buckman were the Principals, and Edward H. Magill a teacher in the 
school. Among the scholars recollected who attended at the same 
time are Richard H. Janney, of Solebury, Benjamin Roberts, of Qua- 
kertown, Pa., and Jacob H. Leeds, of Rancocas, and Jonathan 
Fithian, of Woodstown, N. J. James M. Bell, of North Carolina, is 
also recollected. I think Samuel Y. Buckman died a year or two 
later. This winter was my first experience in living away from home, 
and the tender, parental care of James and Mary Buckman (parents 
of the principals) will never be effaced from my memory. 

New Hope, Pa., Sixth month 30. EASTBURN REEDER. 





GRADUATED AT LEHIGH.—At the Commencement exercises of 
Lehigh University, at Bethlehem, on the 2oth ult., Walter Ferris was 
one of the graduates, standing at the head of the large class, 112 in 
number. Walteris the son of our friend David Ferris, of Wilmington, 
Del. He will be employed in the large works of the Bethlehem Iron 
Company. He has made a specialty, in his technical studies, of the 
steam engine, especially the governor. 





THe CHAPPAQUA ADDREsS.—By an oversight, the name of the 
speaker who delivered the address to the graduating class at Chappa- 
qua Mountain Institute was omitted in last week’s issue. It was 
William M. Jackson, of New York city. William was himself a 
teacher for a number of years. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
Moorestown, N. J.--A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
was held in Grange Hall, Moorestown, Sixth month 14. 
Roberts, Jr., reviewed chapter 3 of Janney’s History of Friends. 
The subject as presented aroused the question as to the wisdom of dis- 


visits to these may lead us to prefer our own manner of worship. The 
writer of the paper and others advised a thorough knowledge of 
Friends and their belief. It was said that with Friends the responsi 
bility belongs entirely to the individual ; that there is no shifting of it 
on the church or priest, and that few persons, once truly Friends at 
heart, change their views, even though for outward reasons they may 
attend other churches. 

Eliza G. Holmes read a paper she had prepared on ‘‘ English Litera- 
ture of the time of Wm. Penn.’’ After describing the character and 
person of Penn, and the state of England at that time, she made this 
comparison: ‘‘ Locke received his education with Penn at Oxford. 
Both had traveled and had enjoyed the same advantages of education 
and the same breadth of culture, but how different were the ideas de 
veloped in these two minds by their similar training! Both were 
called upon to draw up constitutions for the government of colonies in 
this country. Locke, for Carolina, wished to establish a mon- 
archy ; but Penn gave to his colonists personal liberty. This difference 
is, no doubt, due to their religious training, for Penn was associated 
with a people who believed in the equality of man.” 

Sarah E. C. Thomas read Addison’s * Sir Roger de Coverley at 
Church,’ illustrating in quaint fashion the Sunday customs of the 
simple country folk of that time. 

The meeting then adjourned until Ninth month. 

M. H. H., Secretary. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—Our First-day school held its closing session 
the 30th ult. Being a rainy day, the attendance was smaller than 
usual, We were made sensible that the Father's love is ever near his 
dependent children, and although few in numbers, a good degree of 
interest was manifest. Regret was expressed that these summer vaca- 
tions cause a break in the year’s work. 

Reference was made to the death of our secretary, Jesse B. Haines, 
whose helpful and enlivening presence will be sadly missed at the an- 
nual social gathering, to be held in the grove on the school grounds, 

The closing exercise was given by the school in unison, repeating 
the 34th Psalm. They adjourned till Ninth month 1. Ee 


THE LIBRARY. 
F. CARROLL BREwSTER, of this city, is the author of a handsome little 
volume entitled, ‘‘ From Independence Hall Around the World,” 
published by the Levytype Company, 632 Chestnut street. Judge 
Brewster explains in his Preface that the book is made up of his 
memoranda of his journey, which he has not had time to re-write or 
expand. 


The trip covered four months and thirteen days. He went 


westward, first to San Francisco, then to the Hawaiian Islands, to 





Yokohama, to Shanghai and Hong Kong, to Colombo, to Calcutta, 
across India to Bombay, thence through the Suez Canal to the Medi- 
terranean, and so by way of London back to the east coast of our own 
country. It is wonderful how rapidly the great journey may now be 
made. ‘ Deducting for a stay in California,” says Judge Brewster, 
‘*four months may be said to represent the actual time employed.” 
The book is not a continuous narrative, but substantially a collec- 
tion of notes, memoranda, and remarks. These, however, are nearly 
always very suggestive and informing, and taken in connection with 
more elaborate works, have real value. The bulk of the book relates 
to Japan, China, and India, and the chapters on the two former are 
especially timely, just now. The book is very liberally illustrated. 





Descriptions of war and its horrors are not consonant with the 
views or tastes of those who believe in the duty of Peace, but we may 
say a word, perhaps, in behalf of the series of papers just begun in 
Harper's Magazine, by Poultney Bigelow, describing the “‘ German 
Struggle for Liberty,” between 1806 and 1815, when the people of 
Germany, especially Prussia, successfully endeavored to throw off the 
yoke of Napoleon. The recent attempt to revive the Napoleonic de- 
lusion will be sharply dealt with, we think, by such facts of history as 
are presented in the first of these chapters, in the issue of Harper for 
the present month, describing the barbarous execution, by the French 
Emperor’s order, of the poor bookseller of Nuremburg, John Palm. 
This abominable act was one of the kind which marked Napoleon’s 
career, and which showed the man he was,—selfish, cruel, and with- 
out a shred of principle. To have a respect for his character built up 


again among the people of our day would be shocking. 





Robert S. Peabody, a well-known Boston architect, will contribute 
a series of papers to the At/antic Monthly during the aummer months. 


| The title of the series is ‘‘An Architect's Vacation,” the first number 


Edward | 


| Criticism 


of which describes the neighborhood of Ludlow, in the west of Eng- 
land, on the border of Wales. The third of Percival Lowell’s papers 
on Mars, in the same number, treats of the “‘ Canals’’ of that planet, 


| and sustains the interest which the two preceding articles aroused. 
couraging all attendance at churches of other denominations, since | 


As these papers progress they give more and more reason for the be- 
lief that Mars is inhabited. Special stress is laid in this paper on the 
artificial appearance of the canals on the planet. Another pleasing 
article dealing with natural science is that by Olive Thorne Miller, en- 


titled, ‘‘ Beautiful and Brave was He,” and describing the shrike or 
butcher. bird. 





Dr. Andrew D. White has an article on “ Beginnings of Scientific 
” in the current issue of the Popular Science Monthly. It 
describes how the first few scholars to turn scientific investigation upon 


| the Scriptures were suppressed as they arose, and how wider 


| their successors. 


acceptance has been won for their results by the increasing number of 
In the same issue Dr. Charles F. Taylor discusses 
** Climate and Health,’’ Showing that Climate means more than merely 
the height of the thermometer, and that great discrimination should 
be exercised by physicians in sending patients away from home. 


A thoughtful and important paper on ‘‘ Contemporary Egypt ’’ by 
Frederic C. Penfield, U. S. Diplomatic Agent and Consul General to 
Egypt appears in the current number of the North American Review. 
Another interesting paper is that by George E. Waring, Jr., Street 
Cleaning Commissioner of the City of New York, who treats of 
‘* The Disposal of a City’s Waste,’’ his suggestions applying not only 
to New York, but to all other cities throughout the land. In the 
same number Theodore Roosevelt reviews “* Kidd’s Social Evolution,”’ 
and the well-known English writer Edmund Gosse, writes upon “The 


| Decay of Literary Taste.” 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Our friends Aaron B. Ivins and wife, of Philadelphia, are again at the 
‘* Rockaway,’’ Bar Harbor, Maine, for the summer. 


Young Friends’ Review says: ‘‘ Serena A. Minard, who left New 


| York Sixth month 5, by steamship Ber/in, arrived at Southampton, 


England, safely, on the 14th. Abont 200 delegates to the World’s 


| W.C. T. U. Convention, to be held in London, were fellow-passen- 


gers. From a private letter received at Coldstream, written during 
the voyage, she speaks of their having a very pleasant trip out. That 
she and her three companions were feeling well, not having suffered 


| from sea-sickness sufficient to miss a meal.’’ 


Willard L. Maris, son of George L. Maris, principal of the George 


| School, received the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the recent 


| commencement of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Maris is a 
graduate of Swarthmore College, and also of the University of Michi- 
gan. He has been appointed resident physician at the German Hos 

pital, Philadelphia, and goes on duty for a period of two years, begin- 
ning January I. 
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OLD PERIODICALS WANTED. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


At the Annual Meeting of Friends’ Temperance Union at New York, 
a report of the Committee on Lodging Houses was made. That part 
of this report which spoke of the pleasure the periodicals sent had 
given these waifs was pathetic. They were actually read to pieces. 

It was suggested that the undersigned be appointed a committee 
to receive any old periodicals from those inclined to send theia and to 
distribute them among the New York lodging-houses and Newsboys’ 
homes. 

Periodicals of any description will be gladly received, whether of 
recent date or not. Friends and others who desire to aid in this lauda- 
ble object can forward any old papers to either of the committee, who 
will see that they reach their destination. 

Mary E. Hutcuinson, 311 W. 84th St., New York City. 
C. H. BusHone, M.D., 59 West 1gth St., New York City. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OUR OLD CRADLE. 


LitTLe Bessie in the cradle, rocking backward, to and fro, 

Turns my thoughts unto the babies who have made this cradle go. 
They had eyes as bright as hers are, and had cheeks like roses, red, 
And the yellow curls surmounted every little baby head. 


Five and thirty years of changes since we had the cradle made, 
Since this darling Bessie’s papa was the first one in it laid. 

And that child was very precious to his father on that day, 

For the babes who had preceded, like the dew drops, passed away. 


So, the disappointed father for the future would not plan ; 

But the mother was more hopeful that her boy would make a man. 

And the order for the cradle to the carpenter was sent, 

With a pattern made of card-board, to make plain what mother 
meant. 


Oh, the laughing, and the joking, when this monster was brought 
home, 

For our house, it was so tiny, that we feared there was not room. 

And the pillows and the bolsters, piled around our baby Will, 

Were not found to be sufficient this great cavity to fill. 


But it proved a source of comfort, when for months, he suffering lay, 

And we dreaded that our baby never more could laugh and play, 

Yes! t’'was sad when he was scalded, anda joy when we could 
rock, 


For his sire obeyed, at midnight, baby’s lisps : ‘‘ Lock, papa, lock.”’ 


Then another babe was welcomed, Thomas Ellwood now I see, 
Then the jolly litthe Edward—but the cradle could hold three. 
Soon there came a year of sorrow, though it had much gladness, too, 
For ’twas then our baby Annie opened first her eyes of blue. 


But the dying Ellwood questioned: ‘‘ Why the child from Heaven 
should stray 

While the scarlet fever threatened to take those we loved away ?”’ 

Yes, Death’s shadow all that summer hung around the cradle bed 

Never leaving till the autumn, with our little Ellwood dead. 


But the suffering we had witnesstd helped us bow to Heaven's 
decree, 

When the childish prayer was answered and the spirit was set free. 

Time passed on; the others frolicked in the cradle as of yore, 

Till our youngest, baby Ana#e, had attained the age of four 


It seemed proper that the cradle in the garret should be stowed, 
But that morn a foundling infant was brought to it from the wood. 
Lillian we called that baby, and the seven weeks of care 

Made her seem almost as precious as our own, and quite as fair. 


But the storm and great exposure had so shaken the tender frame, 

That Death's stroke—again in mercy—once more to the cradle 
came. 

Then the cradle was quite empty, save a casual infant guest, 


And twenty years within the attic, filled with books, could take a 
rest. 


The twenty years have sped along—with commingled sun and 
shade, 

Both parents of our babies are in the grave-yard laid 

The babes themselves, past childhood, to maturity have grown, 

New loves have claimed their interests each in a new-made home. 


But our lonely hearts were gladdened that happy summer day, 
When the cradle from the attic held Annie's first-born, Ray. 

A ray in truth that short life. *Twas but a brilliant gleam 
Which flashed along our pathway, then vanished like a dream. 


| 


But the cradle still has uses, for Russell's curly head 

Can hide behind its shelter or play “ Peepo”’ from its bed. 
And Margaret can open her wondering eyes of brown, 
Amid the nice warm blankets and pillows of soft down. 


But of all the borrowed babies not one so long has staid 

To cheer her spinster aunties as this little five months’ maid. 

We are grateful to thy parents, my sweet Elizabeth, 

For their generous lending of thee. And it seems from Heaven a 
breath, 


To rock another baby in this cradle’s wide embrace, 
And hear thy sweet voice cooing, as we kiss thy smiling face. 
Denton, Md. 


AUNT RACHEL. 


RED CLOVER. 

RoBIN, atilt on the apple tree, 

Singing your love to the waking world, 
What is the sweetest thing you see 

From the quivering bough with the dew impearled ? 
Do you love the golden daisies best, 

Or the roses glowing with splendid fire ? 
What do you tell your mate in the nest 

Of the flowers that bloom for your heart’s desire ? 


Robin, winging across the dell, 
That the rippling wind goes swaying over, 
As you dip and rise to the long sea-swell 
Of the waves that pass o’er the blush-red clover, 
I think you say to your mate in her nest, 
And she, I fancy, chirps back to you, 
That the lowliest blooms you both love best, 
While over your brood the sky is blue. 


—Harper s Bazar. 


THE ARMADILLO As A Pet.—In Central America the 
armadillo is frequently domesticated to rid the houses of 
insect pests. They also make as nice pets as one could 
desire ; no animal is cleaner or less objectionable about 
the house. ‘They are as desirable in this respect as well- 
trained cats or lapdogs, and there could be no higher 
praise than this. 

It is not merely the odd forms and ways of my rare 
pets that have made them the objects of my peculiar in- 
terest. I have been equally charmed with their intelli- 
gence and with their evident attachment to myself. If, 
when they are near me, I suddenly move away from them, 
they come trotting at my heels in their comical way as 
fast as their short legs can carry them. 

Their gait is always a walk or brisk trot, never a 
gallop. Most of their movements when 
semble those of little pigs. They have learned to an- 
swer to their names, and come quickly when called. 
Curiosity is a prominent characteristic of the animal; if 
allowed free scope, they will explore every part of a 
strange place, trying to run their sharp noses into every 
opening. Much of the daytime is spentin sleeping. In 
lying down one generally rests its head and fore feet on 
the neck or back of the other, in a very affectionate 
manner. 

Their attachment for each other is remarkabl 
more noticeable when one become separated 
other. If I shut Jack upin a basket, Jill goes round 
and round outside, at times standing on her hind feet 
and reaching to the top with her nose. When Jack is 
finally liberated they put their heads together for a few 
moments, and then off they go on one of their tours 
of exploration.—Charles Hl. Coe, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


in motion re- 


ns 


Ir is no great matter to associate with the good and 
gentle ; for this is naturally pleasing to all. But to be 
able to live peaceably with hard and perverse persons, or 


with the disorderly, or with such as go contrary to us, is 


— Thomas a4 Kempis. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIGHTNING. 
J. N. Jennincs, of Philadelphia, and of the Philadel- 
phia Photographic Society, gave an interesting exhibition 
of views of lightning before the Society of Amateur 
Photographers, in this city (New York), on the 14th 
inst., which proved, in his estimation, that the artists’ 
conception of lightning, as depicted by them, was wholly 
wrong. He had illustrations of the earliest ideas of 
lightning gathered from the records of the ancients ; 
lightning as the Western Indians sketched it ; a compari- 
son of the discharge of electricity over the surface of a 
dry plate, between the two terminals of a Holtz electrical 
machine, with the appearance of iron filings on a piece 
of glass or paper as arranged between the two poles of a 
magnet when the latter is placed under the paper, and a 
comparison of a heavy discharge spark from such ma- 
chine with an ordinary lightning flash. A photograph 
of a silver dollar laid on the surface of a dry plate and 
illuminated by the faint discharge of electricity about it 
was very novel 

Other pictures represented the curious tree like ap 
pearance of lightning, and the dark branches or black 
branches seea to emanate from the side of the stroke. 
Mr. Jennings stated that when the picture was made he 
observed, at the time of the flash, these branches had 
the appearance of a deep orange color, which accounts 
for the phenomenon of their taking black on the sensitive 
plate. A peculiar phase of a single flash, separating into 
two branches going in the same direction downward, the 
path of one being further off than the other, on account 
of the lateral action of the wind, was shown. There 
were views of veritable thunder bolts, where two separate 
flashes run into each other. Also views of flashes shoot- 
ing upward from the earth. He showed a comparison 
between a sheet of glass cracked by heat with the form 
of a lightning flash, and closed the series by showing a 
view of a flash taken from the rear end of a railway train 
in motion, which had the appearance of a broad ribbon 
of light—very remarkable. He proved that it could not 
have been due to the local movement of the camera, but 
gave asa possible explanation that it might have been 
produced because of a single stroke separating it into two 
parallel branches near together, one nearly back of the 
other, which would make the light from each merge on 
the plate and give the effect of a broad ribbon of light. 

—Scientific American. 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 

Tue letter of C. F. J., in our issus of the 29th ult., memtioned that 
the mutton served on board the ocean steamer Umbria came from 
New Zealand. A report received at the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, states that the steamer Gothic has arrived at 
London from New Zealand, with 1,000 quarters of prime beef in very 


good condition, this being the first consignment that has arrived in 
good condition. 


—Another medizval decision against the rights of women has just 
been given at Berlin. An antiquated law still exists which prohibits 
women scholars and apprentices from joining a political society. A 
few women recently formed in Berlin a woman suffrage committee, 
having for its object to obtain for women equal political rights with 
men. The leaders of this movement were arraigned by the public 
prosecutor, and the magistrate before whom they were brought fined 
them all, and ordered the society to be dissolved.— Woman's Journal. 


—It is stated that the W. C. T. Unions of Wilmington Del., have 
received the gift of a lot valued at $8,000 upon which to erect a build- 
ing for their Industrial School for Girls. 


—The best way to destroy the saloon is to deprive it of support. 
This can be done by reforming the drinker and training the boys 
to total abstinence.— Zhe Mid-Continent 


— Warden George of the Frankfort (Ky.) penitentiary, makes the 
thought stirring statement in his annual report that of the 500 convicts 
received during the last year, more than 400 claim to have been 
drunk when they committed their offense. 
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—An estimate is made that fully 2,500,000 alligators have been 
| killed in Florida during the last 12 years. 


—It is not generally known that the Central Pucific Railroad for 

| years past has refused to sell its land immediately adjoining its stations 

except upon conditions which preclude the sale of liquors thereon. 

‘*A clause in each deed,’’ says Assistant General Manager Tait, 

‘* provides that the title shall become invalid and the property revert 

to the company in the event of it being used as a place of sale of 
liquors.” 


—The /ndex, a Catholic paper of Scranton, Pa., says: ‘* The in- 


| famous liquor traffic of the city of Boston is to a large extent run by 
| persons who were baptized Catholics.” 


—Where the bottom of the ocean is bad an ocean cable will fre- 


| quently last only three or four years, but on a good bottom wire taken 


up after 20 years has been found almost as good as ever. 


—The Countess Schimmelmann, formerly a lady-in-waiting at the 
court of Berlin, addressed the working men of Copenhagen the other 


| day and announced that she intended to sell her large villa near the 


Danish capital and devote the proceeds to the poor. She had lived, 
she said, in the palace of an Emperor and in the huts of fishermen, 
and she had become convinced that the poor are happier than the 
millionaire. 


—Governor Morton of New York has contributed a pen to a col- 


| lection that is being gathered at the home of Mary H. Hunt, of 


Boston. The pens in this collection have all been used by Governors 
of States in signing temperance education laws. 

—CGeneral Schofield says we have been on the verge of war twice 
within six years, and were totally unprepared. Perhaps we might not 
have stopped at the verge if we had been prepared. 


—The eye of the vulture is so constructed that it is a high-power 


| telescope, enabling the bird to see objects at an almost incredible dis- 


tance. 


—The southwest wind is the most prevalent in England. 
on twice as many days as any other. 


—By a vote of three to one the English Parliament decides that 


It blows 


| the opium traffic may go on. 


—According to Prof. Barnard, there is no ground for the sup- 
position that the rings of Saturn are closing in upon the planet, as his 


| observations show that no changes have taken place since the first 


systematic measures were made. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE English Parliament (House of Commons) will be dissolved on 
the 8th instant, and elections for new members will follow immedi- 
ately. The contest between the two parties, the Conservatives, now 
in office, under the Marquis of Salisbury, and the Liberals, who have 
just gone out, will be very animated. 
RECENT deaths of prominent men include Floriana Peixota, who 


| was President of Brazil from 1891 until 1894, and died on the 29th 


ult. ; and Professor Thomas Henry Huxley, the celebrated scientist, 
who died on the same day. Prof. Huxley was born at Ealing, in 
Middlesex, in 1825. 


GRAND MASTER SERGEANT, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, addressed a tri-State Convention of the Order at Bingham- 
| ton, N. Y.,on the 30th ult. He severely criticised the American 
Railway Union, (which organized the strikes at Chicago, last year), 
and its system, and said that ‘‘ sympathetic strikes were responsible 
| for endless misery, hardship, and suffering, which would be obviated 
| by keeping at work those not immediately interested.”’ 
A DISPATCH received in Baltimore from Rome says that Cardinal 
Gibbons has declined the Pope's invitation to surrender his American 
Diocese. 
THE Nicholson Temperance Act became a law in Indiana on the 
Ist inst., by proclamation of the Governor. The law places all saloons 
| on the ground floor, abolishing all musical features, and separates the 

saloon from any other business ; takes down the screen, and defeats a 
| license application on the petition of a majority of the residents of the 
| ward. 


ACCORDING to a Helena dispatch “every gambling house in Mon- 
| tana closed for good” at midnight on the 30th ult. Undoubtedly the 
closing was ‘‘ for good ’’; let us also hope it is final. 
THE third session of the University Extension summer meeting 
| began in this city on the Ist inst., at the University of Pennsylvania. 
| Dr. Edward Everett Hale delivered an address on the ‘‘Abolition of 
Pauperism.’’ 


BE trustful, be steadfast, whatever betide thee, 
Only one thing do thou ask of the Lord,— 

Grace to go forward wherever he guide thee, 
Simply believing the truth of his word. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 


mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 
7. Kakiat. 
14. Nine Partners. 
21. Asbury Park. 
28. North Easton. 
EIGHTH MONTH: 
4. Shrewsbury. 
It. Pittstown. 
18. Bethpage. 
25. Neversink. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, esfe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. 
reference to trains, etc. 

JoserpH T. McDowELt, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


*,* The Indulged Meeting at Cape May | 
will be resumed at the Cottage of | 
Hilliard, on First-day, Seventh | 
7, at 10.30 a.m. The company of | 


Point, N. J., 
Thomas T. 
month 
Friends and others is invited. 


*,* The hour of assembling of West Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Worship, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, has been changed from I1 
o'clock a. m. to 10.30 a. m., commencing First- 
day, Sixth month 2, 1895. 


Ware Out, 


both your silver and patience by ¢ 
w orthless silver — 1 and the 


ELECT rR CON 


does the work easily and quickly, 
never wearing, always satisfying. 
It’s unlike others. 

Trial quantity for the asking 


Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Your Grocer has it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., 


New York. 


Alfred L. in 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial homens 411-413 Walnut St. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER iN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. 








MARY E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


720 Wallace Street, south side), Phila. 





John Faber Miller, 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 
William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


He will reply to all inquiries in | 


(first door ab. Franklin 8t., | 


| 
=e 


509 SwEDE STREET, 





| 
| 


| Undertaker & Embalmer 


eo 3S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 245 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
|1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 








CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, P 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. Richa 
maxes THE EGAN TRUSS 





CHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 
'¥ THE SPRING’ s THE THING 

makes —— 


2212 Wallace Street. 
£0 — A constant and unerring 


ssc nia'c CURES RUPTURE © 


places, relieves & 
No other like it. A painless_and permanent | 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- | 
teed. 1000's of , oenentess and physicians endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for sco. 
Write THE ECAN TRUSS C 
35 Huron St., ANN ARBOR, 


| 


Osscm, | 


The Perfect ibadiotens 
for Spring and Summer 


66 
January 1, 1895, Jaeger” 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpose, should be pure wool, light in texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 
There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- 
derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 


| PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 


| 


| §. C, HANCOCK, sence 
| 





DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
1104 Chestnut St. 


NEW 1895 
ELectric LAWN 
Mowers 


| Light Running, Durable, Satisfactory. 


PRICES: 
14 inch, 16 inch, 18 inch 
$4 50 5.00. $5 50. 


D iplicate par's easily procurred. 


12 inch, 
$3.75. 


Edwin L. Pierce, Agt., 
19 North S North Second Street. Philadelphia. 


_ AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 


9 | conta fo for 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS J 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <2 
FURNITUR 


| SCHOO COMPANY 


GPAND RAPINS. MICK. 


JUST PUBLISHED - 


‘The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 66 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
a Wr Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’ da, Pa. 


‘ NOW READY, 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 


delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents ; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


| Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phila. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


| Puen, in ogee binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
60 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


| 8. Ww. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


| 4 Paper lor the World’s Congress of Religions at Cht- 
ses! teeth manth 10th , 18938. 


By HowaRp M. JENKINS. 


ene size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
cents single copies; 50 cents for %; 

50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mati at these 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


aa, (23 





| NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 


| known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs In’ Shoes, 


In Millinery, In Shawls, 


In Buge, Mats, tn Upholstery 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 
The Marit Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 


_of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 


PhiJ=delphia. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | 


Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 


106 Wall St., New York 


Fearon & Co... 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVENUF, (near 40th Street and Lan- 
caster Avenue). 


2421 N. COLLEGE AVENUE, (near 25th Sreeet and 
irard Avenue 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of | 


the city 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley ~~ 4 = » Feneeppega yielding | 
6 per cent. free of 


Municipal Sevets 


There are no better short term investments on | 


the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 


- MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


ent (subscribed), . 
tal (paid * . 


Joszrn R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
Rosert Morris EAR ty, Sec’y and Treas 
Ws. B. Lang, Jit and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 

Charlies 8. Hinchmapn, 

Ed ward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M- Janney, Ee Gummey, 

‘ohn Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny. 

Elwood Becker, 

Edwin 8. Dixon, 

Hood Gilpin. 


PENNA. | 





THE GUARDIAN SE SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GenERAL Trust and Banxxine Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acis as 
EXxEcuTorR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non - oe ete., ete. 


President, Vice- Presidents, "es and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. ill M. Byrn. 


Executive Committee: Wm H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry © Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis a. w hite, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


ee CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


THE G | R A R D SURPLUS, 89,000000 
LIFE INSURANCE TRU ST CO a 


ANNUITY AND 
*xecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
® Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
~ WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
4ATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttes. 


HENRY TATNAL 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JE 
H.N. BURROUG 


NKS, 
HS GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz Ww 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOwEN, 
JOuN B. GARRETT. QBORGE H. MoP ADDEN. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesieaBLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PoRELY MuTuaL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIveE MILLIONS and 
a SurgPLus of over THREE MiLLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H; Coothier, John B Gest, 
Francis R Cope Benj H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, 
Joseph E Gillinghar, Charles Roberts. _ Joel J. Baily, 


Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams,!r., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
John W. Patton, Hen-y Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Crestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and — from the Assets of the Company. 
President. SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY : Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASAS nae : Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


FOR LADIES and | 
CHILDREN 


THE BEST SHOE 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th 8. (below Arch). 


| Beniamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
| 33 N, Second Sts, Philadelphia, Pa, 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Aiways Reliable. 





REMOVAL 


CHAS. B. EDWA Maria P Blackburn 
Formerly of { B. Doe 1203 Bolt-n & 


ices 
ee te any Address 
. Fryur 


The only wurviving member left of the ol, reliable A. L. Diament & Co., 
fi Dorsey & Sons. 
rm of Benedict Deresy & Sons 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE — 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All grades of 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ae nekee gt Serving Sanitien Office, 
JO at 5 L. JONES. 


s always at lowest market prices | 
A SPECLALTY—Decorated China and Silverware | 
loaned to Parties, Weddings, ete. Established 15815. 





